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the coursdof years:itrwill ‘be as. mush de- 


| sived es it‘is now dreaded. Like the waters’ 


of: the) Nile} am ‘overflow’ increases fertil- 
ity; as population accumulates, I have no 


| donbt thats great system of irrigation will 


be the: courss:of the Missis- 
arid Rivers, and another agricul- 


ture take the place of the universal. cotton. 
I began this communication by speaki 

of curves or, bénds, and with a theory o 

their cause I will end, It is evidently the 
natura} course of water to flow down a de- 
olivity in a direct: lite; and in ions of 
Red River, where ithe fall is at least a foot 
-in' the mile, if there had been no obstruc- 
tions, it would have proceeded furiously to 
the ocean; but where the fall is greatest, 
the curves or bends, by increasing the length 
of the channel, reduce the fall. The curve 
scems caused. not so much by resistance of 
the alluvial matter of the bank, but from 
tidges of clay that lie nearly at right angles 
to the stream in the bottom, along which 
the river runs for various distances, and 
which it has to surmount at the bends, upon 
‘which a bar of sand usually accumulates. 
To this provision of nature we owe much of 
the benefits we receive from river naviga- 
tion; and to Him who knew the end from 
the beginning, and laid the foundations of 


“and though often told that we were just 
‘about the same place we were three hours 
‘ago, after having sailed nearly thirty miles ; 
only think bow many more ‘are bene- 
jfited by it, than ff the course had been 
‘Straight, and how much easier we ascend 
~the stream, than if it flowed .in a direct 
Vine to the oceaa.| ‘Like many of. the ob- 
‘structions in the path of life, the curves are 


rivers ‘on this continent 
ithat have the name of: Red River, and if it 


‘mame of Atchafalaya, The water, from 
March to June, isimtensely red and muddy; 
ibut in' the low water season it becomes clear, 
and deposits little sediment; and I think it 
demonstrable that there is an era in its his- 
tory in which its wafers were not red, but 
blue. . The signification of the Indian name, 
I have been told, is “long river,” and no 
word - better dese¥ibe ite character. 
From Atchafalaya bay to the outlet into the 


Mississippi, 'the ‘distance’ is' éstimated to be | 


Ytwo hundred and “fifty ‘miles, from ‘east to 
“west. From the junctidn with the Missis- 
Ssippi, it flows in a north-westerly direction to 
“Fulton, Arkansas, where it again takes a 
*eourse almost due ‘west to its source in the 
‘table land of New Mexico, near Santa Fe. 
“Its whole course has been estimated to be 
sixteen hundred miles; and during high 
water it is navigable, by steamboats, to Pres- 
*ton, Texas, about twelve hundred miles from 
the mouth, by the course of the river. 
'. The importance of its navigation to the 
inhabitants of Northern Louisiana and 
(#8, is very great. When the water is low, 
they can neither send off their productions, 
‘nor obtain their supplies. The Texan far- 
her, after patiently toiling along with his 
six ox-wagon, with four bales of cotton, for 
*4wo hundred miles, camping out all night, ex- 
‘posed tq the chilling frosts, finds, when he 
‘gets it to the rivet, that he must either 
warehouse it for months, or sell it at about 
‘three cents per. pound below the New Or- 
leans market; and wheti he sets out to buy 
those articles'which ‘“‘ Madam’’ has reqiest- 
ped. to bring-as condadive te the eomfort 


of his home, he finds that flour—the most | . 


essential—is now $18.50 the barrel, while 
in New Orleans it is only $9.50. There is 
at this time (December, 1854), but one 
small boat plying between Shreveport and 
Alexandria, and they now avenge themselves 


-~ which they will be treated in the high-water 
season. 


= OF those who return from Texas, thé | 


* great objection to the country is the distance 
and difficulty of finding a market ; hence I 


‘ believe the most successful farmers depend | 


chiefly on ing. The rivers are only 
diavigable Short period, and none of 
them for any great length. The oe 
“one is the Trinity, navigable to Magnolia, 
about six miles in the high-water 
‘ geason, and about one hundred at low-wa- 
ter; all of them have bars at the mouth, 
‘ which even small steamers cannot pass over 
without discharging their cargoes into light- 
ers. For some years the Government has 
been sending supplies to the garrisons in the 
Indian territory, up the Texan rivers; the 
cost of hauling, from the head of naviga- 
tion to the forts, in the year ending June, 
1853, was $451,775.07; and in the end, 
from exposure to the sun and damp atmos- 
: phere, the greater part of the provisions 
- were damaged. It is supposed that this has 
- induced Congress to make an appropriation 


Red River, which forms the boundary be- 
- tween Texas and the Indian country, and 
.mear which the greater part of the forts are 
situate. 
. “The raft” is an accumulation of drift 
- wood, in a bend of the river about twenty 
miles above Shreveport, and is now about 
fourteen miles long. The older portion is 
compact with mud and sand, and overgrown 
_ with reeds and willows, but there are many 
» large breaks in it, and about six miles could 
be easily removed. 
« Red River! flows through a valley from 
two to ten miles wide, in which it has de- 
| posited a mass of alluvial matter, which 
forms the banks of the river, higher 
slo ually down towards the higher 

md oThe effect of the raft has been to 

dam back the water, calise it to break over 

its banks, and-to form a variety of sluices 

or bayous through them. ‘Where the allu- 

vial matter is deep, near the river, they 
‘contain the greater portion of the water, 
‘but as they approach the high land the 
- water spreads over the soil without a chan- 
‘nel, anf being held in between the pine land 
and the banks of the river, forms a variety 
“of lakes. By the es sediment, some 
y filling up, and if the 

river could be restored to its channel they 
‘could all easily be drained. — 

_ At present, Colonel Fuller, a civil engi- 
_meer, has just returned from a survey of the 
‘raft, and will report to Government some 
, plan for improving the navigation.. It is not 
a ome what his views are, but my own opinion 
is that the best plan is to restore the river to 
‘jts natural channel, from which it has been | 
driven by accidental circumstances. This 


it in the bayous now made in its 
and by doing this, and keeping it 
. afterwards clear, in a few years there would 
be a good low water navigation for several 
hundred miles above Shreveport. 
The East is the region of art—the South 
ety only the stupendous in nature. New 
’ York has expended some millions upon ber 
;mine hundred miles of canals, and her Eric 
_ Railroad alone cost her upwards of $30,000,- 
000; yet the Mississippi, as a channel of 
_sommerce, is worth them all together, and 
with strange apathy it is allowed to be ob- 
structed by trees which could be easily re- 
_moved, apd are no more necessary adjuncts 
,of the than a log across a railway. 
present state is more excusabic ; ut even 
sthen some more energetic measures should 
adopted. for, the. total removal of. the 
_gnags and other obstructions to navigation. 


the earth in infinite wisdom and goodness, 


for this and all his mercies be everlasting 
praise. 
se For the Presbyterian. 


Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History. 
“who 'exhsaine ‘this volume, will be 


in the reach of English readers. 0 facts 
are a sufficient proof of its worth—it has 
_— through six editions in ten years in 
rmany, and has been used in the course 
of instruction on Church history in the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton. Biblical 
instructors and students have long felt the 
want of such a Manual in English; and the 
‘ability of this volume leaves nothing further 
to be desired. It is'a most valuable aid to 
Scripture study in colleges and academies, 
‘in Sabbath-schools and families. The plan 
of salvation; as here unfolded, possesses an 
intense dramatic interest. While the facts 
of Scripture are thus woven together with 
great skill and philosophic penetration, the 
whole course of the narrative is enriched 
with the results of profound stwa@'condensed 
in few words, and with the happy solutions 
of many knotty questions, which are not 
only instructive to scholars, but form a 
lodgment in the mind of germs of thought, 
‘that must prove of very great value. 
The work is pleasingly evangelical in its 
tone; and the few points on which we differ 
‘from the author, furnish no ground what- 
ever for preventing it from being acceptable 
and valuable to all orthodox denominations. 
Of this, the imprimatur of the translator is 
a sufficient guarantee. As one of the emi- 
nent men of the Lutheran Church, Dr. 
Scheoffer is known as possessing thoroughly 
evangelical views and a autal piety; and 
these things, combined with his attainments 
as a theologian and a scholar, and his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the German and 
English langu from early life, give him 
the highest qualifications for such a work as 
he has undertaken in this‘translation. It 
is the best praise of a translation, that 
while itis faithful to the original, in reading 
- it we lose sight of the fact that it was com- 
in a foreign tongue. Oh reading this, 
we felt that it might have been composed 
originally in English. We sincerely hope 
that this volume may have an extensive 
sale, both for the advancement of thorough 
Scripture knowledge, and for the encourage- 
ment of the translator in prosecuting still 
further the work he has here begun so well. 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 


From our French Correspondent, 


Rome and Mariolatry—New Protestant Re- 
ligious journal—Efforts for securing rest 
on the Lord’s day—T he lawyers and the 
Sabbath. 


Paxis, January 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The growing struggle 
between Protestantism and Popery is not 
limited to this country; it is found in Chris- 
tian nations, and the proclamation of the 
new dogma in Rome can only add fuel to 
the fire. Rome has thrown away her /our- 
-reau ;* let us meet her in manly confidence. 
They come agajnst us not in the name of 
the Scriptures; nay, not even in the name 
of tradition, but in the name of Ultramon- 
ism and Mariolatry; let us march against 
them in the name of our powerful and faith- 
ful Redeemer. 

Our English friends are feeling the in- 
creasing want of a special action to coun- 
teract the direct (religious) and indirect 
a influences of the great delusion. 

his feeling is just now giving rise to a 
new .weekly newspaper, to be published 
in London and Edinburgh, to appear the 
3d of February. It will bear the following 
title, “The Rock, a weekly newspaper to 
advovate the cause of Protestantism and the 
social improvement of the country.” The 
first idea of this publication arose in a Con- 
ferenee of Scottish Protestants, (March 
1854) where it was resolved that “it would 
be of great importance * * * were a weekly 
newspaper, of large circulation, secured for 
diffusing fresh rs ample information in re- 


meeting effectually the Popish journals.” 
Popery and Tractarians especially, and infi- 
delity in its spiritual connection with the 
errors of Rome, are to be the objects di- 
rectly aimed at in 7’he Rock; whilst it will 
also givé political and general news, suffi- 
cient for the information of those who take 
no other journal. It is founded by men 
whose name is a high recommendation, but 
which I am not at present at liberty to 
make known. I may mention, however, a 
few clergymen who give it their support, 
and who are known through the whole Pro- 
testant world:—Hugh MeNicle of Liver- 
pool, Hugh Stowell. of Manchester, J. An- 
gel James of Birmingham, Dr. Alexander 

uff, &c. 

I mentioned some time ago the praise- 
worthy efforts made in Paris by Mr. Coch- 
rane, on behalf of the observation of the 
Sabbath rest. I express myself purposely 
in these terms, as the sanctification of the 
Lord’s day would hot convey so exact an 
idea of what was then attempted. A _par- 
tial success was certainly attained, though 
not so satisfactory as Mr. Cochrane had se- 
cured before in Boulogne, nor as efficacious 
as what a number of Roman Catholic cler- 
9 and laymen are doing now in Paris. 

t is rye sy however, to find that the 
cause of the Sabbath res¢ (which will ulti- 
mately lead, it is hoped, to the Lord’s -day 
sanctification, with which I would make a 
beginning, whether supported by Protestant 


* It is reported that the new dogma, before 
its solemn proclamation, put to 
the question in the Assembly of the Bishops, 
&c. in Rome, five hundred and forty members 
voted for it, thirty-two expressed a doubt about 
the expediency of such a discussion under 
present circumstances, and only four (two of 
whom were French prelates, and one of them 


‘Mr. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris) were bold 


to protest both against the doctrine 
iteelf’ and against the right assumed by the 


At present, the great fear of the, planter 
upon the bottom Mand is an overflow, but in 


, Papal See of taking such a decision, instead of 


thankful to Dr. Scheeffer for with- 


gard to the Protestant struggle, and for 


| or, by Roman Catholic efforts) is not en- 


tirely falling to the ground. As a remark- 
able instance of this, I will quote a resolu- 
tion adopted by the lawyers of Montéli- 
mart, department of Dréme, and espoused 
‘by the proctors and inferior officers of that 
circuit. The motives indicated are worthy 
of notice; it should also be remembered 
‘that Montélimart oumbers many Protest- 
ants, and that it possesses much of the spi- 
it of the Reformation. This is the resolu- 


tion; 

“Considering that the divine law is the 
principle and foundation of all rights and 
duties; considering that the observance of 
the Sabbath is prescribed in the first law 
given to man, and that it is a divine institu- 
tion; considering that the violation of that 
law isthe forsaking and neglect of all wor- 
ship and all morality; considering that the 
order of advocates, whose special duty it is 
to defend the rights and interests of the 
citizens, should be the first to observe those 
sacred laws, which, like fundamental rights, 
and fundamental duties, save and protect 
the people: . . . By these motives, it is 
decided that the offices of the advocates at 
the Court of Montélimart will be closed on 
Sundays and fast days, and that they will 
cease to receive their clients on those days.” 

This document is worthy to be placed 
with the resolution of the cab-drivers in 
Edinburgh, which was adopted about the 
same time by the Edinburgh cab-men. 

I do not mean to compare the resolution 
of Montélimart with the one of Edinburgh 
for decision and clearness of views; but it 
is a beginning, and this beginning may be 
considered as one of the many symptoms 
now to be observed of a sort of Protestant 
movement in our Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. *x* * 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) | 
Approach to Venice—Poetry of the past with the 
matter-of-fact present— Palatial hotel— My 
palace apartments—Shabby grandeur— Nero 
in a gondola—Evening in St. Mark’s Place— 
Hard travelling in the alleys— Moonlight and 
mosquitoes—The city of the Doges below par. 

VENICE, 1854, 
Messrs. Editors—No brighter sun ever shone 
than that which lighted up the domes and 
minarets of Venice*as we approached it from 
the sea. This approach could not have been 
called imposing, but as one after another, her 
old columns and palaces rose out of the waves 
to greet us, and suggested to us the almost 
fabulous story of her glory and magnificence 
in the olden time, we could not but be deeply 

_ interested. 

We were approaching the capital of the 
| thousand-year old Republic, whose merchant 
| princes once held the keys of the world’s trea- 

sures, and lived in more than regal magnifi- 
cence in their marble palaces. We tried to 
| think of the time when, to be a Doge of Venice, 
was a higher honour than to be the ruler of an 
empire; when the heavy-ladened argosies used 
to sail from the fabled East into her broad 
harbour; when her war-galleys went forth with 
her terrible hosts, and brought back in triumph 
the spoils of the “infidel Turk ;” when all the 
gaiety of the Italian character laughed out, on 
the warm summer evenings, in the bright- 
painted gondolas that shot through her “un- 
worn streets;” in the flaunting ribbons and 
sparkling eyes of her fair maidens, and in the 
merry song that came from dazzling festive 
halls, or that floated along the tremulous wave. 
We tried to think especially of the yearly 
espousals of Venice with her loved bride, when 
all of beauty that was most lovely, of dignity 
that was most imposing, and of wealth that 
was most luxurious, united to make a more 
glorious gala day than the world has ever else- 
where seen. We tried—yes, tried to be poeti- 
cal, but we could not. Two or three lazy old 
hulks were sleeping dully at the harbour’s 
|mouth. While along up the twisted canals, as 
far as the eye could read, swarthy, melancholy 
coal-heavers were unlading their sooty mer- 
chandize before dingy palaces; or cabbage and 
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apple-women were driving a noisy but dull | 


trade from matter-of-fact scows. 


by gondolas, the emissaries of hungry hotels. 
We called to the crier for the “Tlotel de la 
Ville” to stand by while we jumped aboard, 
and in a few minutes we were rowed up to the 
door of one of those old marble palaces which, 
from being the abode of luxury, has become 
the temporary shelter of curious wayfarers. 
The rooms are not in long rows, with gang- 
ways between, all of the same size, and all 
furnished alike, as in houses built for the pub- 
lic accommodation; buta truly curious labyrin- 
thine confusion of high and low, little and 
great, as if some had been stunted in their in- 
fancy, and others had kept growing all the 
time, and then had undertaken to drive their 
little stunted companions up into corners, or 
out of the windows—so very small they are. 
And then such furniture! Old chairs, as prim 
as our grandmother’s, standing upon the four 
legs of animals undescribed by Buffon, and 
with backs all splintered and cracked, as they 
ought to be, if those hideous faces carved upon 
them have been grinning so from the begin- 
ning—escretoires covered all over with diving 
dolphins—all sorts of old trumpery—the tag- 
ends of the perished pomp, purchased cheap of 
hard-fisted Jews to fill the empty spaces with. 
My own “apartments,” I imagine, must have 
been occupied by thé eldest daughter of the 
princely house, for they are just what I have 
read about in old books. There is the very 
latticed window under which her lover played 
the lute, and I think I can even now see the 
rope-ladder by which she let herself down into 
his gondola, and fled away. But I will leave 
you to imagine the rest while I go to dinner, 
or, if you prefer it, you may read what Rogers 
has to say of Venice. It will answer better 
than the description which I meant to have 
given. 
“There is a glorious city in the sea. 

The sea is in the broad the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 

Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 

Invincible, and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile, in more than Eastern pride, 

Of old the residence of merchant kings; 
’ The fronts of some, though time had shattered them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o'er.” 


. The poetic “instinct” so strongly lays hold 
upon every traveller the moment he sets foot 
upon shore—I mean on a gondola—that we 
have generally got little more out of rambling 
chroniclers than accounts of Venice as she was 
centuries ago, with merely indistinct allusions 
to the unwashed face she wears today. For 
those who want to know how she looked in her 
prime, there are plenty of books in every li- 
brary that will tell them. Allow me to seek 
for originality by saying just how she looks 
now; not that I take any pleasure in counting 
the wrinkles on an old lady’s face, or the holes 
in her faded silk gown, but it is best just to 
know how the fact stands. Having attempted 
to sustain a reputation for poetic sentiment in 
the half column you have just read, and withal 
brought Rogers to my help, I may be permitted 
now to say what Venice ts. 

I examined, as every traveller does, all the 
principal objects of historic interest in the city, 
and I cannot tell with what wonder they all 


struck me. I walked through the palace of ! 


Searcely did | 


we drop our anchor, when we were surrounded | Nero finally brings us to the doorway of our 


— 


the Doges, stood in their council cham- 
ber, crossed the famed “bridge of sighs,” and 
went down into the gloomy prisons to which 
it conducts. 1 stood under the dome of St, 
Mark’s, gazed with utter astonishment upon its 
more than oriental magnificence, its forest of 
marble and porphyry columns, the contribu- 
tions of every land, and its ceiling one vast 
mosaic of gold and glass. I ascended the 
church tower and looked over the island city. 
I saw the granite columns, the one surmounted 
by the lion of St. Mark, and the other by St. The- 
odore. I examined curiously the three famous 
cedar flag-staffs from which onee waved proudly 
the silk and gulden gonfalons, the emblem of 
the triple dominion, Venice, Cyprus, and Mo- 
rea. I got as nearas I could to the famous 
bronze horses which, after gracing the trium- 
phal arches of several Roman emperors, were 
carried to Constantinople by its founder, whence 
they were brought to Venice by the Crusaders, 
where they have ever since remained, with the 
exception of a short trip, as the booty of Napo- 
leon, to Paris. I visited churches, libraries, 
picture galleries, cemeteries, and the only shred 
of a garden that could be found in all the city. 
These all I might describe, but they are better 
described in the books above referred to. The 
best thing I can do is to take Nero, the gondo- 
lier, and sail with him up through the great 
canal into the Lagoon, and so around back to 
the hotel again, by some of the smaller canals, 
taking observations bythe way. We step into 
the gondola. It is a long, narrow, graceful 
boat, sharp at both ends. It is painted entirely 
black, and the passenger sits in the middle 
under a canopy of jet black cloth. Nero stands 
in the stern, and with a single oar propels the 
boat with wonderful dexterity. Nero seems to 
be a type of the common people I see around 
me—a dark, swarthy man, with coal black 
eyes and hair, a very intelligent face, but with 
a shade of melancholy upon it, as if the oppres- 
sion that has long lain upon his country were 
imprintel there. We row up the “Canal 
Grande,” on which no bustle of business is 
observed, and as, one after another, the gondo- 
las with their close black canopies move silent- 
ly by us towards the sea, they seem like funeral- 
boats bearing away the dead to a quiet burial 
in the waves. Almost every building we pass 
is of fine marble, and was once the palace of a 
proud republican family, but the most are now 
turned into hotels and warehouses. The black, 
double-headed eagle over the doorways of some 
announce the fact of the Austrian conquest, 
while a few are left in the hands of old families, 
or are occupied by those who have ambitiously 
purchased them because they were cheap, and 
allowed of much show at a moderate cost. The 
dancing woman Taglioni is the owner of three. 
or four. In these old weather-beaten palaces, 
to such vile purposes brought; in the idle 
crowds of ragged, hungry, and sad-looking 
loungers on the bank; in the sluggishness with 
which all boats but those containing eager tra- 
vellers move along, we gather up a very just 
idea of the decay of Venice, and see what is so 
true of many European cities—that it has be- 
come only a place for curious tourists to burrow 
in. 

Soon we pass under the marble bridge of the 
Rialto—the only one that crosses the Canal 
Grande, and the only land communication be- 
tween the two sides of the city. And now we 
are on the Lagoon, a vast expanse of shallow 
water, beyond which we see the main shore. 
This shore was once only reached by gondolas, 
but now a most magnificent stone railroad 
bridge, two miles long, with two hundred 
and twenty-two arches, brings the locomotive 
train into the city. These car-wheels are the 
only ones that roll in Venice, unless they be 
spinning wheels; and because there are no 
rolling vehicles, there are no horses or donkeys. 
The effect is altogether strange, and such is the 
inveterate force of custom, that though I have 
been here only three days, I long to get away 
that I may see once more a horse and wagon! 
From the Lagoon, we enter the city again by 
a smaller and more retired canal, and cruise 
through almost stagnant, dirty water, with a 
peculiar damp smell, and strewed with all sorts 
of floating material, which ferments in the 
warm sun. The houses here are not palaces, 
and the peuple, besides being in greater num- 
bers to the square rod, are much more woe- 
begone than those we have seen before. Turn- 
ing many short corners with great dexterity, 


palace.” 

In the evening we attempt to seek St. 
Mark’s Place afoot, for, for the best reason in the 
world, we cannot callacab. Now, be it known, 
that although canals run through the whole of 
Venice, yet one can also go to every part of it 
afoot, by alleys exceedingly narrow, and quite 
as crooked; for as the city is built on seventy- 
two islands of all shapes, and the canals have 
had to accommodate their shape to the contour 
of the islands’ coasts, so the alleys have, in 
their turn, been necessarily shaped by the 
canals, and the want of ground (there being 
seventy-two islands, no more and no less,) has 
compelled economy in the alleys for the nouses’ 
sake. These alleys are so very narrow that the 
same awning serves for two opposite shops; 
two neighbours can shake hands out of their 
third story windows across the way, and two 
overgrown country gentlemen happening to 
meet, would find as much difficulty to pro- 
ceed as two loads of hay coming in opposite 
directions on a Long Island cross-road. Still, 
as there are no omnibuses or cabs in these 
alleys, the moving about is not worse than it 
often is in Broadway, and never so dangerous, 
for if an “infuriated ox” should get abroad, he 
would either soon be wedged tightly between 
two walls, or the first canal would finish him. 

Well, through such alleys we sought St. 
Mark’s Place. We went cautiously, for not 
only did we feel a little superstitious between 
such dark frowning walls, but we were also fre- 
quently caught between a butcher and a vege- 
table woman, and carried several steps back- 
ward, and besides, we had to keep a bright 
look-out for the canals, which are by no means 
fenced in. But we arrived safely at last, and 
found a brilliant scene. This Place is the only 
one in Venice, and, indeed, the only spot which 
allows of any walking about. It is 576 feet 
long by 270 wide, paved entirely with marble, 
and in the evening is the resort of all the beauty 
and fashion, as well as of much of the poverty 
and wretchedness of the city. It is crowded 
every evening by hundreds, people of all na- 
tions, languages, and costumes—rich people, 
who sit in the open air and eat their ice creams; 
strolling singers and players, who gather pen- 
nies for their Venetian airs; men and boys, 
with huge baskets, who urge you to buy all 
sorts of wares, but especially sugared dates and 
figs, strung upon a long stick; and, last of all, 
beggars, not like the whining beggars you see 
elsewhere, who have invariably three brothers 
and one sister down with the measles, but the 
brightest and merriest rogues you ever saw, 
the only ones around us upon whose faces no 
care sits. Why, actually, to-day we were as- 
sailed by four or five of these young rogues on 
an island in the Lagoon, and when we de- 
parted, leaving them a few pennies, they all 
tumbled into an old scow, and paddled after us 
with their hands, more than-a mile, to get 
more! But to leave St. Mark’s Place, which, 
with its gay parade and lively bustle, and soft 
music, dves remind us of our dream about old 
Venice, let us get back to the hotel. We find 
the same experience as before in the alleys, ex- 
cept that we see that to-morrow is to be a 
“holy” day, for the churches in our route are 
hung with garlands of flowers, and the little 
niches for the Virgin, at every angle we turn, 
have a taper burning before them, and at not 
a few there are prostrate worshippers. 

And now that I must close this letter, let me 
say in a few words about Venice, that itis a 
city of vast interest for its history, for the sin- 
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gularity of its structure, for the Oriental mng- 
nificence Of its ndmerons ehurches and palaces, 
sad for its) mondments and curiosities of art; 
bat for a city todive in, to enjoy oneself in, to 
attempt to be soeiable in, please to excuse me. 
I have felt like @ prisoner ever since I have 
been here, and Nero has seemed to be my 
jailor. These water-streets are good to dream 
about, for in dreams the damp mould, the float- 
ing filth, and the breeding vermin, can be left 
out, and every ripple may glance most deli- 
ciously in the sun-light. The old palaces are 
splendid in themselves, but it is melancholy to 
see them occupied by dried codfish and Aus- 
trian officials; and as fur the churches, they 
are only museums, in which, by painful con- 
trasts, you reach a conception of from what a 
height to what @ depth poor Venice is fallen. 
And now, although I hear the passing gondolas 
under my latticed-window, and the full moon 
is looking in upon me almost at the midnight 
hour, I ask, how can I write poetry about the 
island city, when I have to lay aside my pen 
every moment to slay vicious mosquitoes; and 
how can I go to bed even in this palace, with 
the hope of dre&ming pleasant things behind 
those close-drawn gauze curtains, the sad re- 
minders that my+blood will be most cruelly 
sought for all night? Buyru. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LUX MUNDI.—NO. XII. 


We have seen that every Presbytermn 
parent has voluntarily covenanted ‘to teach 
the child to read the word of God;” to “in- 
struct it in the principles of our holy reli- 
gion;” * * * “to bring up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
(Book, p. 431.) Who are the covenanting 
parties here? The parent is one, who is 
the other? Is it not the Church, through 
its officers, the minister and ruling elders? 
Baptism, at whose administration the minis- 
ter is required to make these requisitions, is 
an ordinance of the Church, appointed of 
God as a teaching symbol of regeneration. 
It is given, like the sacred Supper, not to 
the ininister or the session, but to the church. 
When from without, a man comes into this 
society, he does it of his own accord, and, 
with the mass of the church, covenants as 
above. He cannot be received with his 
children without this solemn covenant. He 
is a “teacher of babes,” confessedly, and 
his covenant to this end is recorded. This 
it is which makes the Presbyterian Church 
so eminently an educational institution. All 
the world over it has proved itself the dis- 
seminator of popular, of classical and scien- 
tific education. The philosophy of the fact 
lies in this federative energy of its system. 
Every member is a sworn teacher, having 
vowed before the Lord and his people—to 
the Lord in the presence of his people, to 
educate his children. 

All parents, being thus formally cove- 
nanters with each other, through the agency 
of church officers of their own choosing, and 
under the eye of God, who constituted the 
relation of parent and child, and conse- 
quently the obligations of this covenant, must 
necessarily feel themselves drawn into a most 
intimate association fur the fulfilment of a 
common obligation, and therein the procure- 
ment of a common blessing for their offspring. 
That it should be otherwise is impossible, 
unless where there is an awful obtuseness of 
conscience and dereliction of duty. Accord- 
ingly, wherever you find a Presbyterian 
population of adequate extent, you find a 
school. You may traverse the globe in vain 
for an example to the contrary. Their chil- 
dren may run bare-footed and bare-headed 
nine months in the year; but without edu- 
cation they cannot live: no degree of pov- 
erty can starve out a school from a Presby- 
terian population of sufficient size. The 
baptismal vow lies deep in the conscience, a 
living, felt reality. It rises to the surface, 
and ascends with the sweet-scented incense 
from the family altar. The morning and 
the evening sacrifice bear the memorial up 
before God, and it returns again in the deep 
sigh of a conscious necessity—our children 
must be taught to read God’s word, to recite 


the Catechism;—fed they must be in the 


nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Let us return to the official representatives 
of the Church, through whose agency this 
covenant has been formally ratified. Ac- 
cording to the word of God, and to our 
standards, the ruling elders of the Church 
are bishops, that is, inspectors or overseers. 
Acts xx. 28. ‘Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 

bishops] to feed the Church of God which 

e hath purchased with his own blood.” 
This is addressed to “the elders of the 
Church’’—teaching, no doubt, as well as 
ruling elders. They are all overseers or in- 
spectors. Theirs it is to look narrowly into 
the state of the Church and all its members. 
The object of this inspection is to feed the 
Church. The original here is more exten- 
sive than that in Ephesians vi. 4—edtrephete 
—feed—nourish: but in Acts it is poimai- 
nein—to shepherd, to perform the duty of a 
shepherd; which contains the duty of /ur- 
nishing food to nourish; and also that of 
vigilant guardianship and government. Now 
this vigilant inspection must not overlook 
the grand covenanted duty of bringing up 
their children in the paideia and the nou- 
thesia of the Lord. For this end the 
Church has always found catechizing an 
important branch of the overseers’ duties ; 
for it has two objects in view, viz: to ascer- 
tain in the family school whether the proper 
instruction be given, and to communicate 
knowledge. ‘The church-session is charged 
with the spiritual government of the congre- 
gation, for which purpose they have power 
to inquire into the knowledge and Christian 
conduct of the members of the Church:” 
“to receive members into the Church; to 
admonish, to rebuke, to suspend, to exclude 
from the sacraments.” 

These high powers of supervision have 
direct regard to discipline, instruction, and 
the measure of knowledge; and to the cha- 
racter and conduct of all the members of the 
congregation, and cannot overlook, but must 
look over and carefully note the faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness of the members in furnish- 
ing, or not furnishing proper schooling for 
their children, according to their covenant 
vows. This duty is covered by the statute 
laws of the Church; it is also inferred from 
the nature of the obligations required at 
baptism. The power that enjoins a cove- 
nant obligation is bound to see to its faith- 
ful discharge, or to administer the proper 
censure for neglect. 

Dr. Miller on the Ruling Elder, page 
201 :—‘It is their duty to have an eye o 
inspection and care over all the members of 
the congregation; and for this purpose to 
cultivate a universal, intimate acquaintance, 
as far as may be, with every family in the 
flock of which they are made ‘overseers.’ 
They are bound to watch over the children 
and youth, and especially baptized children, 
with parental vigilance.” And Paul (Rom. 
i. 31) brings “covenant-breakers’’ into close 
connection with such as disregard the inter- 
ests of their children, and are “without na- 
tural affection.” A brief paraphrase pre- 
sents *the whole verse thus:—‘ Devoid of 
that practical wisdom and prudence which 
years usually bring with them (asunctous; ) 
regardless of the solemn compact into which 
they have entered (asynthetous,) they break 
their: covenant, and betray therein a sad 
want of tender regard for their offspring, 
and break the truce (see the same word in 
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2 Tim. iii. 3) and compact of peace etitered : 


into in the pouring ont of libations before 
God (aspondous,) and show no commisera- 
tion for the children of their owf 
(ene It refers directly to un- 
aithfulness to voluntary engagements, and 
compre specifically parental disregard 
of their vows; and this’ is the 
main idea of episcopos—an overseer, whose 
office is to see that other men do their duty. 
The essential nature of the office itself, as 
well as the meaning of the term, enforce 
upon the elders of the Church, as a solemn 
duty, the inspection or oversight of the mem- 
bers in the all-im drtant matter of training 
their children. The entire history of the 
Church is a practical demonstration that it 
was always understood. She has ever felt 
that this power of education is her right arm 
of defence, yea, and of offence also. She is 
essentially aggressive in her movements. 
Her shekinah must go onward, though it be 
through the red sea of her own blood. Her 
light must be such as to attract the nations 
to its brightness; and woe be to her when 
that light becomes darkness to such a de- 
gree, that she is obliged to turn back to the 
governments of this world for tapers to en- 
lighten her path through the wilderness. 

By im of forestalling objections, let me 
close with a few remarks. 

1. As already observed. If a school is 
gotten up and carried on by an association 
of church members, for the convenient dis- 
charge of their covenant vows, it is a church 
school—it is under church control—the ses- 
sion or sessions, whose members manage the 
affair, are all under overseers who are under 
official bonds to visit, inspect, counsel, and 
encourage the enterprise ; this duty lies, of 
course, on the session, including the pastor. 

2. It is a matter of almost entire indif- 
ference how the financial affairs of the school 
are managed. Church members may hold 
their school in one of their own houses; 
they may build a house for its use on land 
owned by one; or purchased and held by 
all—or leased for the purpose—or may rent 
a house or room from a person not interest- 
ed. Over this business the session has no 
control whatever. As to convenience, locali- 
ty, size, &c., they ought to consult and ad- 
vise, both officially and individually—this is 
all; their spiritual authority is not conver- 
sant in stone and timber, in brick and mor. 
tar. 

3. But should this little association of 
church members employ a teacher who would 
exclude the Bible from the school, or read 
and ridicule it, or teach dangerous doctrines 
subversive of Christianity, then the session 
has a right, and is bound to interfere, and to 
apply the diseipline vested in their hands for 
the correction of so great an evil, and the 
punishment of such gross violation of bap- 
tismal vows. On this ground I am perfect- 
ly clear, that Presbyterian parents oh send 
their children to Romanist schools are justly 
exposed to church censure. Such conduct 
is an immorality—a violation of solemn 
vows voluntarily made befure God and his 
Church; and sessions who permit such 
‘covenant-breakers’’ to go unpunished, ought 
themselves to be punished for the sin of 
neglecting their episcopal function. 

4. You will have deduced the inference 
from the principles above stated, that it is 
not optional with a session to supervise the 
schools which their members established, or 
not to do itas they please. Their duties are 
peremptory and absolute. They must either 
oversee the education of their people’s chil- 
dren, or falsify their own ordination vows, 
They are stewards, appointed by the Master 
over this very thing—‘‘ Take heed to all the 
flock” — and if to all—most especially to 
those who most need attention—to the lambs. 
By the necessities of the divine Constitution 
of the Church, all schools for the education 
of her children must be Christian and pa- 
rochial. They cannot lie outside and inde- 
pendent on the spiritual oversight of her 
officers. Those officers are bound by their 
ordination vows fo shepherd all the flock, and 
all the flock are bound by their own volun- 
tary vows at baptism, to look for, desire, 
expect, and submit to, such parochial or ses- 
sional visitations and ems 

Let not our brethren talk of usurpation 
and its dangers. Love never was a despot. 
Light never generated darkness. The truth 
shall make you free. 

THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SALT WITHOUT SAVOUR. 


Some, who profess to be Christians, have 
none of the pervading quality of salt in their 
composition. They confine their religion to 
themselves, and intermeddle not with the 
spiritual interests of others. But are they 
salt? Does not salt make its mark—leave 
its savour on whatever it touches? How 
ever slight the contact, the taste is sensible.. 
Or can salt be hid in flesh, and remain nu- 
gatory? Does it not, by a law of its own 
nature, spread itself through the mass? So 
is the kingdom of heaven. But some, alas 
many, who bear the Antiochian name, hin- 
der and mar the good that they might effect. 
Here is a man who is liberal and active in 
Christian duties, but he can drink as much 
strong drink as would intoxicate any other 
man in the parish, and not feel it. He 
drinks privately, and is even cunning in 
concealing his odious practice. But :t is 
known, spoken of, exaggerated. His influ- 
ence for good is gone. His salt has lost its 
savour. , 

Here is another, who is rather a for- 
ward professor—ready to undertake any 
office, not slowin public duties; but his 
debts accumulate with little prospect of pay- 
ment! His salt has lostits savour. There 
is no circle, high or low, that he can per- 
vade with a religious savour. However 
humble, penitent, prayerful he may be, his 
debts steel the sensibilities of worldly men, 
who pride themselves on their honesty, 
against every effort he may make to recom- 
mend Christ to them, or to convince them 
of sin or danger. 

Here is another, a man of wealth, 
strictly honest, high-minded, and honour- 
able, a general or a judge, and not asham- 
ed to pray in public, and accustomed 
to pray in his family, liberal to the poor 
and to the Church. No man in the parish 
has it in his power to do so much good as 
he. But he is fashionable, and conforms to 
the world in things which he thinks harm- 
less. He sends his daughters to the dan- 
cing school, and allows dancing parties at 
his house, and often says there is no more 
sin in dancing than in playing button. He 


f | has destroyed the savour of his salt by ne- 


glecting the apostolic direction to avoid the 
appearance of evil. He is caressed by the 
fashionable and rich because he is fashion- 
able and rich, and he is loved by the poor 
because of his bounties; but neither rich or 
poor ever think of sending for him when 
anxious under a sense of. sin, or at the ap- 
proach of death. His religion is formal aud 
courtly, and, on the whole, his deportment 
unexceptionable; but there is with it a con- 
formity to the world that blunts the edge of 
every blade that he draws in his Master’s 
cause. 

But time would fail to speak of those who 
impair their power for good by exhibitions 
of vanity or pride, avarice or parsimony, 
strife or contentions, tale-bearing or detrac- 
tion, anger or ill-will, law or polities. We 
must lay aside every weight, as well as put 
on the whole armour, if we would be effi- 


cient Christians. Yet there is salt in the 
earth; yea, much salt that is savoury and 
good. Far Souta. 


For the 


| Presbyterian 
Death of a Theological Student. 


The members of the Second Class in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, request 
the undersigned to give this public expres- 
sion to their sense of the piety and worth of 
their late beloved class-mate, William H. 
Canfield of Orange, New Jersey. 

During our association we had learned to 
regard him with high esteem and warm af- 
fection, and to anticipate for him an exalted 
degree of usefulness in the ministy. The 
careful culture of his mind and heart from 
early years, had resulted in large attain- 
ments in literature and science, and in a 
beautiful consistency and symmetry of Chris- 
tian character. Generous in his affections, 
refined in his tastes, and elevated in bis pur- 
posesy:we parted with him, as we hoped, for 
a season, with regret; and now, with deeper 
pain, we hear of his untimely death. His 
sun went down while it was yet day, but no 
clouds lessened its parting lustre. 

In his early death we recognize, for the 
second time during our brief connection 
with this Institution, the voice of the Mas- 
ter, saying, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, for in such 
an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.” 

J. H. Nrxon, 
E. D. Mackey, 
A. L. ARMSTRONG.. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


The Christian’s hope will not disappoint 
him. A person may have doubts whether 
or not he is a child of God. There is some- 
times much room here for anxiety and fear. 
But if we are the children of God, then all 
the things promised in the gospel to such 
will certainly be given. God has pledged 
himself in the most solemn manner to be- 
stow all needful good upon every one who 
believes and trusts in Jesus. It may be 
summarily expressed in the “‘ making of all 
things work together for good” to us 
here, and glory hereafter. And that these 
things will certainly be given to us if we 
are his, there should be no doubt. The 
hope of worldly good is unlike this. I 
may hope to be rich, or learned, or hon- 
oured by men, but I cannot be certain that 
either will be enjoyed. But if I be a 
Christian, I can confidently expect the rich 
things God has promised to his people. And 
what more than this could we desire? If 
we are really Christians, we do indeed fear 
God; but there is nothing else to fear. 
God’s promise makes sure to us everything 
best for us. Our hope does not relate to 
doubtful things. It is not a peradventure 
we may obtain them. They are dependent 
only on the word of God. And hence they 
will not, they cannot fail. There is, strict- 
ly speaking, no room for doubt in a Chris- 
tian’s hope. All that is necessary to have 
our minds composed to perfect peace in view 
of the future of this life and of the next, is 
to receive Jesus Christ as our Saviour, and 
fix our hopes upon his simple word. Safely 
moored there, we need not fear disappoint- 
ment. 


Committe 


A HUGUENOT IN ROME. 


During the ceremony of jubilation over 
the announcement of the immaculate con- 
ception, being within St. Peter’s, I witnes- 
sed, says a correspondent of the Crusader, 
a curious occurrence between a Papal major 
and a French officer. Major Casciani (father 
of that famous young Casciani who denounc- 
ed to the Papal police several of his political 
friends) having ordered his soldiers to kneel 
down, perceived that a French officer was 
standing. Casciani commanded him genow 
a terre, but the foreign officer remained im- 
movable. This irritated the Papal centurion 
to such a pitch that he drew his sword in 
the temple of the Geddess of Heaven, and 
was going to assail the French officer, when 
Colonel Guglielmi interfered in time to 
prevent a collision. I learned afterward 
that this officer is a Protestant, and when 
the ceremony of the immaculate conception 
was over, he asked the Papal major with 
what right he ordered him to kneel before 
the holy wafer? ‘I am commanded by 
my sovereign,’ answered the Papal major. 
“Well,” replied the stern Huguenot, “ tell 
your sovereign that the French have no 
orders to receive from him, we being his 
protectors, and that, for myself, I kneel only 
God.” 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


The Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, pastor of 
an Episcopal church in the city of New 
York, warmly advocates certain modifica- 
tions, recently proposed, for rendering his 
denomination more comprehensive and ag- 
gressive amongst the people. Among other 
means towards this end, he urges the import- 
ance of extempore preaching. His sug- 
gestions on this topic may have a bearing 
on the interests of other branches of the 
Church. 


A supply is always of the nature of the 
demand. The Church [Episcopal] has de- 
manded only writers and readers of sermons. 


* They have answered her purpose—they in- 


struct and edify her congregations. The 
pulpit, like the desk, is supposed to be in 
the midst of an assembly of the faithful, 
very naturally then the Church does not 
how preachers for the people—for the 

le outside. Speaking generally, the Eng- 
lish Church has not made men of that 
order, since the time things settled down 
after the Reformation. She has made di- 
vines and theologians whose works are a 
mine of sacred lore. She has made pastors 
and teachers. She has made able ministers 
of the New Testament of every kind save 
one; Evangelists to the multitude—heralds 
of Christ’s gospel, crying in the wilderness 
wherein her sanctuaries stand, but for all 
their standing there, a wilderness still— 
prophets lifting up their voice, where the 
prophets in gown and band are never heard 
—these, as the products of the Church, have 
been few and far between. Such were the 
first Wesleyan preachers in England, but 
they soon found themselves out of place in 
England’s Church. How long would it have 
been ere the miners ii Cornwall heard the 
gospel, had they waited until a regular 
Church of England man brought them the 
good news? With the subsequent revival 
under the “ Evangelicals,” there began a 
more earnest pulpit delivery, but they con- 
fined themselves to the settled congrega- 
tions, and it was their pride that they effect- 
ed so much among the higher classes. It is 
surprising, that with all their good service in 
the way of Bible, tract, and missionary So- 
cieties, they accomplished so little in re- 
claiming the lower orders of the population 
tothe Church; these they were content to 
leave to the Methodists. 

The recent Church movement, keeping 
more strictly in an ecclesiastical line, while 
it has produced some most earnest and im- 
pressive sermonizers, has scarce had a man 
of popular ability. It has indeed brought 
the Church to bear on the poor by its insti- 


tations of charity, its free churches, 
ial schools, &c., but these call for 

rather than Evangelists. 
It favours field preaching, 
tarianism’’ appears to ha 
gift of utterance in that 
wore accounted its leaders, their ulti- 
mate have declared 
never possessed the gift of preaching, 
it came with the gifof faith in the 
Catholic Church. We set this down ag 
part of their delusion, while yee we ate 
obliged to own that the Church of Rome, 
with her stirring preachers of every 
stationary and itinerant, holding forth with 
equal effect to high and low, presents some 
contrasts to the Church of England. | 

It is - oe with us on this side of the 
water, though not in so t a degree. 
Our theological seminaries aoe out useful 
parish ministers, occasionally a missionary, 
seldom one ready to preach wherever there 
are hearers to hear, and with only the Bible 
~ ~ hand. The observation has frequent- 
y been made, that a young man beginning 
his studies full of among 
the poor, is very apt, by the time he has 
finished his course, to lence a consid- 
erable diminution of su h primitive zeal, 
looking upon himself as now qualified for 
genteeler service. 


A FACT ABOUT THE CATECHISM. 


We have been looking over some records 
kept of recitations in the Assembly’s Cate- 
) chism by the children of a Sabbath-school. 
It has been our custom, at stated times, to 
hear the children of the Sabbath-school re- 
cite in the Catechism, and with the help of 
the teachers to take an account of the num- 
ber of the answers which each pupil could 
give. In looking over the record for 1847, 
t. e. eight years ago, and noticing the num- 
ber of those who could answer all the ques- 
tions, which we found to be éwenty-nine, we 
found that of these, eighteen have since that 
time, t. e. within these eight years, become 
hopefully converted. Of the remaining ele- 
ven, a part have left the place, and passed 
beyond our a ; some of the others 
were very young at the time. 

We think that the fact here noticed, has 
an important significance. It shows at least, 
that one way to bring our children within 
the most hopeful class, as to the probabilities 
of conversion, is by giving them a thorough 
knowledge of this incomparable compendium 
of the Christian fuith.— Puritan Recorder. 


Literature in Lunatic Asylums, 


In the journal edited and printed by 
lunatics, at the Edinburgh Royal Asylum, 
called The Morningside Mirror, is the fol-— 
lowing curious instance of the deep vein of 
satire which is to be found in some of the 
productions:—‘“ The Multiplication Table: 
a Blank Verse Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Translated from the Spanish of Don Cay by 
Lord Walker. 144mo. Punch. Mornin 
side, 1850. We congratulate the public 
upon this acquisition to the literature of the 
age. It has long been a desideratum; and 
we hail its advent with enthusiasm. To the 
noble translator we owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude for this great work. No man within 
the circle of our acquaintance was better 
fitted by nature for so important an under- 
taking. The amount of talent and learning 
he has brought to bear upon this abstruse 
subject is perfectly wonderful. There isa 
strength of feeling, a depth of research, a 

wer of thought, a facility of expression, 
in parts of this magnificent poem, that we 
look for in vain elsewhere. We venture to 
say—and we put our foot boldly on the as- 


_sertion—that, in the whole cycle of English 


literature, there is nothing that can compete, 
either in profundity of view or in solidity 
of reasoning, with the following passage, 
which in Canto the Fifth: 
“* Five times five are twenty-five, 

Five times six are thirty, 

Five times seven are thirty-five, 

Five times eight are forty.’ ” - 


Religion in Southern Germany, 


That the Protestant feeling in general 
has recently been raised in these districts, 
may be scen from present indications. Even 
temperate preaching against the errors of 
the Popish Church was, some years ago, 
condemned by the population as intolerance, 
and forbidden, as well as censured by the 
consistories, as being a disturbance of peace ; 
but now, people wish again to be distinctly 
told why our ancestors, three centuries ago, 
forsook the old church, and desire their 
children to be taught why we still bear the 
name of Protesters. Popular tracts, then, 
on the doctrinal differences between us and 
the Romanists are publishing by dozens, 
and meet with numerous readers among the 
public at large. Moreover, for more edu- 
cated people, a good monthly periodical, the 
Protestantische Monatsbltater, by Professor 
Gelzer, is published in Gotha. And here I 
should be unjust, should I not also make 
mention of a zealous countryman of yours, 
Dr. Marriott, in Basle. Though his agita- 
tion against the Apocrypha has, from rea- 
sons I shall mention another time, had no 
great success in the south of Germany; yet 
his publication of the periodical, Der wahre 
Protestant, is an undertaking of real merit, 
and its pages are eagerly read everywhere. 
By historical sketches on the doings of the 
Papists against the gospel churches, by doe- 
trinal essays and pictures of the state of 
religion in Popish countries, people are 
taught what Popery is, and what we are to 
expect on its part, should it again come to 
play the master.— Cor. of English paper. 


SARDINIA AND ROME. 


The law proposed by the Sardinian Gov- 
ernment, and now undergoing debate in the 
Senate, respects two objects. The first is 
the abolition of the drone-hives, amongst 
the “regular” clergy. The only “reli- 
gious” communities to be dissolved are those 
which are of no manner of service either to 
Church or State. Any engaged in giving 
instruction, education, or spiritual assist- 
ance tu the poor, are to be preserved. This 
exception will include a large number of 
the seventy-one spiritual orders, but there 
will still be a sensible reduction in the 
crowds of corded and cowled gentry, whose 
only use on earth is to add a picturesque in- 
terest to an Italian assembly. Their pro- 
perty amounts to about a fourth part of the 
real estate of the realm. From this a pen- 
sion of three hundred francs per annum is 
to be allowed to the members of the sbol- 
ished institutions. The remainder is to be 
applied to strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 
To this application the second part of the 
law refers. It ap that in Piedmont 
there are seven Archbishops and thirty-four 
Bishops, with a revenue of one million four 
hundred thousand francs. The y of 
the Church has been most scan uy 
hea together in a few hands. While 
some of the higher ecclesiastics enjoy reve- 
nues of 120,000 francs per annum, there 
are poor curates whose annual sti is 
under 800 francs or $160 a year. To assist 
these poorer clergy, the Government have 
hitherto paid a subvention of 921,875 francs. 
This sum is now to be struck off the budget 
of the Finance Minister, and is henceforth 


to be supplied by the revenues of the dis- 


solved monasteries. 
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Deprcatron. — The’ new Prosbyterian 
eburch on North Sixth street, between 
Fourth and Fifth ‘streets, Williamsburgh, 
‘New York,,of,which the Rev. Dr. Fiplay is 
pastor, will be dedicated to-morrow, (Sab- 
bath) Vth inst. The Rev. Williem W. 
Phillips, D:D, will preach the morning ser- 
mon'at half-past ten o'clock; the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D.D. the afternoon sermon at 
three o’clock; and’ the Rev. Thomas De 
‘Witt, D. D.' of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church, New York, the evening 
sermon at half-past seven o’clock. At the 
close of each service contributions, in aid of 
‘the charch, will be thankfully received. * 


Last Frsruary.—The 
Jast General Assembly recommended the 
‘dbservance of the’ last Thursday in Febru- 
aty—the day usually set apart for prayer 
for Colleges—“‘as a day of special payer for 
ibe outpouring of God’s Spirit on the charch- 
es,.gnd of public instruction on Christian 
education, especially, with reference to the 
necessity of an enlargement of the minis- 
terial resources of the Church.” It is to be 
‘hoped that this recommendation will be gen- 
erally complied with. The cry for more 
Jabourers supply destitutions at home, 
‘and to carry the gospel to the heathen, was 
never more urgent; and there never was 
more need for prayer, than at the present 
time, to him who is the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would raise up men to meet the 
demand. A special blessing scems to haye 
attended the observance of this day in some 
former years. 

Austin CoLtece.—We learn through 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel Baker, that this Insti- 

. tation is progressing favourably, and pro- 
mises to be a light in Texas. He speaks, 
however, of the library as sadly deficient, 
and kindly hints to his friends in the North, 
and the friends of education generally, that 
he has many empty shelves which would be 
greatly improved by their contributions. 
Books in good condition on literary, scien- 
tific, and theological subjects, if sent to the 
office of The Presbyterian, shall be carefully 
‘forwarded to the College. Much good would 
probably result from such a donation if timely 
‘made. Who will lend his aid? 


EMINENT Persons ABROAD.—We are 
pleased to learn, from the Puritan Recorder, 
that the popalar series of sketches of Emi- 
nent Persons Abroad, by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague of Albany, New York, which our 
readers well remember as having been pre- 
pared for and published in the Presbyterian, 
are about to be issued by Gould & Lin- 
cola of Boston, in a volume, under the title 
of « Visits to European Celebrities.” The 
articles, on their appearance in our columns, 
‘were extensively copied into other papers, 
‘aud were read with great interest and plea- 
sure in every part of our country. We 
doubt not that very many who have already 
read them will be glad to possess them in a 
permanent and convenient form, and that 
the work will have a large circulation. 


Proresr acainst Dr. BusHNELL’s 

. Worxs.—The Pastoral Union of Connecti- 
cout'has issued a protest against Dr. Bush- 
inell’s' two principal works, “‘God in Christ,” 
‘and “Christ in Theology.” It declares 
‘them to be openly and unequivocally hostile 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and of a 
yicarious atonement. No specific plan of 
action is proposed in the protest, its object 
being simply to make public the interpreta- 
tion which the members of the Union place 
upon these works, This incident may seem 
\to-illustrate a paragraph which may be found 
.in @ report prepared several years since by 
Committee, ‘consisting of the Rev. Drs. 
‘Wood; Storrs, and Cooke, appointed to con- 
sider what ‘measures were necessary for the 
‘re-affirmation and maintenance of the prin- 
ciples and spirit, of Congregationalism.” 
Among the wants which the committee 
‘mention as at present appertaining to the 
system, is that of “uniform and definite 
rules in regard to the discipline of ministers 


‘ehargeable with immorality or heresy.” 


Soursern PresspyTeRiAN REVIEW.— 
‘The contents of the January number of this 
Quarterly’ aré—1. Objections to the Doo- 
trine cf the Trinity from the Unity of God, 
as taught: in Scripture, answered. 2. The 
Psalter of the Virgin Mary. 3. The Power 
of Moral Habit, as it affects the Power of 
Faith. 4. The Romish Controversy, its 
present aspect, and the duty of the Church 
with reference to it. 5. God’s Rest, our 
Rest. 6. Early History of Presbyterianism 
in South Carolina—a valuable contribution 
to Presbyterian ecclesiastical history, from 
‘the pen of Professor Howe. 7. The Gen- 
eral Assembly 6f 1854—a very curious re- 
oview of the doings of the last Assembly, 
‘from ‘one of the editors of the Baltimore 
Presbyterial- Oritic, savouring of the renewal 
of agitation ‘and reform measures in our 


Reurerous Freepom Spain.—In the 
bases of the’ new Constitution proposed in 
the Cortes;"we find the following: 
nation engages itself to maintain 
‘the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion and 
its ‘ministets, but no Spaniard nor stranger 
in be annoyed on account of his religious 
Opinions, thee he does not offend the 
‘religion 6 the State by external acts.” 


;, That this would bes movement in advance 


so;long s period, blotted out the very idea of 
,toleration, is unquestionable. The idea of 
toleration is. revived; nevertheless, it 
ywould ‘be absurd to expect any very decided- 
‘ly good révalts from @ constitutional clause 
“which rscogtiizes’ Popery as the religion of 
leaves to it the decision of 
Whitt’ Golistitutes' the « external acts,” which 
might codstrued offensiv e, and by the 
shan, wowldsbe forfeited. .The circulation of 
word, and. the simple preaching of 
crucified, would. be reckoned among 


gross and shameless libertinism. 


the acts most offensive to this State religion. 
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y into the grave, there is 
DO necessary connection between genius and 
an fate.’ In’such eases as often call 

ies when sympathy is.too. 
late..in:its ministrations of consolation and 

ief,.». truer solution may possibly be pro- 
of the |frequent connection between 

genius and adversity, than by attributing it 
to the operetion of an inevitable fatality. 
Why shovld genius, one ef the highest en- 
dowments of mati from the hands of his 
Creator, be as a thing accursed? It would 
be a contradiction of the paternal character 
of the Deity, to suppose that he should ex- 


elt, here and there, one man above his fel- 


lows, for the very purpose of hurling him 
into corresponding depths of woe. The 
thought is revolting. 

_. The fatality attendant upon genius is 
not, if we may so express it, a result of 
the orderly course of God’s government, 
but mote truly of its infringement. We 
can readily understand the principle of 
justice, as applied to other things, that 
to whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required, and that the award shall be 
proportioned to the use which is made of 
the one talent or the ten. Apply the prin- 
ciple to the present case, and it will tend to 
illustrate it. It is not genius, but the per- 
version of it which entails calamity, and 
hence, when we are called on to mourn over 
one of its splendid wrecks, we are more 
wisely instructed to say, such is the fate of 
abused and perverted genius! Neither is it 
@ judgment founded in truth that “genius 
is a curse,” although it may, and often does 
become so to its possessor. In such men as 
Milton and Newton and Robert Hall, it was 
a glory to the possessor and a blessing to the 
world, because recognized as a gift from 
God, and consecrated to the service of reli- 
gion. The right cultivation and use of great 
natural endowments reflect glory on the 
Creator, show the lofty reach which may be 
attained by the humam mind, even in a fallen 
state, and exert a potent and salutary influ- 
ence on the condition and prospects of the 
world. Why it is not always so, is easily 
explained. The consciousness of superior 
powers, the absence of a truly religious prin- 
ciple being supposed, is apt to awaken pride; 
with pride is associated grasping ambition; 
these seek for their aliment in the flattery 
and obsequiousness of all around; when 
power, influence, and praise are not accord- 
ed in the full measure expected, chagrin and 
disappointment corrode the mind; scorn and 
hatred succeed, and the heart becomes the 
rendezvous of the most pestilent passions. 
Society is looked on as an enemy, the bond 
of brotherhood with it is sundered, and the 
once noble mind, having, at its outset, mis- 
taken the object of its aspirations, sinks 
in the moral scale until it finds its congenial 
place amidst debasing sensualities. Many a 
glorious intellectual light has gone out in 
premature darkness because it refused to re- 
volve around the great central sun. Such 
is never the fate of genius early associated 
with the fear of God, and willingly guided 
and restrained by the divine law. Was the 
glory of Chatterton’s genius quenched. by 
poverty? No, but by infidelity and dis- 
honesty; and then in revenge of the public 
neglect which his own wickedness had earned, 
he became a self-murderer. Keats is broken- 
hearted because the world will not applaud 
his atheism; Shelley becomes morose and 
misanthropic because he cannot be permitted, 
without censure, to sap the foundations of 
society with his heartless infidelity; Byron, 
in utter disgust and hatred of his species, 
exiles himself, because he loses the esteem 
of his fellow-men, who are indignant at his 
What 
would not the genius of Burns have done for 
him, had he not degraded that genius by his 
vices. God did not consign Edgar Poe to 
days of bitter misery and to a pauper’s death, 
until, by his reckless vices, he had placed a 
gulf between himself and all who respected 
even the name of virtue. 

These are but types of a large class, who, 
by the wicked abuse of their faculties, vio- 
lated the laws of that God who had dis- 
tinguished them by his munificent gifts, and 
thus courted the just punishment of their 
transgressions. That they were unhappy 
was to be expected ; it would have been con- 
trary to all moral law had they not been. 
With perverted intellect and sensualized af.- 
fections, how was it possible for them to 
rise to that higher and purer atmosphere in 
which the faculties of mind and heart, right- 
ly cultivated, have their congenial breathing 
place. There have been literary men, poets, 
statesmen, and philosophers, who were quali- 
fied to enlighten and control their fellow- 
men, who, first descending from their lofty 
position, have awakened the distrust and 
contempt of the world, by evidence of their 
own showing, that in the indulgence of low 
vices, they could be less than men and lower 
than brutes. For such to miss their ambi- 
tious aims, and to become wretched in their 
outcast condition, is the just sequence of 
their own inexcusable folly and sin. Who 
hath hardened himeelf against God and has 
prospered? Who has set at naught the laws 
of his moral being, and yet attained to the 
true dignity of his rational nature? 

If, in the illustration of the principle 
which we have referred to, we have taken 
prominent, and, as some may be ready to 
say, extreme cases, it is quite possible to ob- 
tain additional confirmation of it from the 
literary circles of all countries, where a 
higher regard for public opinion may operate 
as a restraint upon the impulses of the heart, 
however alienated from God. Literature is 
too often found wedded to scepticism, and 
scepticism is always the foster-mother of 
vice, although the vice may be so polished 
and disguised, and regulated, as not to shock 
the public sense. We could enumerate lit- 
erary men of the present century, who have 
achieved fame, and maintained their position 
in society by refraining from the outspoken 
and reckless revelations of their inner senti- 
ments, who have nevertheless furnished 


ample evidence that they were most un- 


happy. Conscious that they had spent life 
in pursuit of a shadow, and with all their 


fine faculties, were not likely to leave any- 
thing behind them for the permanent benefit 
of their race, they have experienced chagrin 
and disappointment. Such we have traced 
to the closing’scene of life; and in their utter 
helplessness, their bitter reflections and self- 
accusations, their entire ignorance of God as 
reconciled in Christ, their dark and gloomy 
prospects for the future, they have furnished 
a sad confirmation of the truth, that their 
taleuts, by perversion from their God-like 
design, have seduced them into a course of 
irroligion, which has poisoned their happiness 
in this life, and tolled a funeral knell over 
their lost hopes for eternity. There is a pro- 
‘portion between the sin and the doom. That 
is the highest perversion of genius which is 
found coupled with infidelity and unre- 
strained sensuality, and its doom will be the 
severest; another grade is found in genius 
simply irreligious, and never serviceable to 
the. cause of him who has bestowed it, and 


significant remarks: 


will be regarded as a higher being than we 


actually occurred, and that the reasoning 


certainly a noteworthy fact, that whilst our 
Church, since entering on her present policy, 
has grown with an unprecedented rapidity, 
whilst one of the Boards has nearly trebled 


the fate of this, although involving the final 


its operations in some five years—an ad- 


gospelywho, 
have become d, ambitious, supercilious, 
self-seeking, aiming at the applause of the 
world, and seemingly more anxious for this, : 
than the consciously-felt‘approval of God ; 
in such cases there will be disappointment, 
unhappiness, and often remorse, so that if 
saved at-last, it will be as by fire. It would 
be pleasant to show the converse of all this ; 
but in one word let it be known that the 
highest order of genius may be connected 
with the fear and love of God, true useful- 
ness and evjoymcnts here, and ineffable hap- 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


HE Christian Register, the able and in- 
fluential representative of Unitarian- 

ism in Boston, in referring to an alleged 
fact that a desire for doctrinal preaching is 
reviving in the great New England metro- 
polis, has the following very noticeable and 


“Can we predict what the results of this 
re-examination will be? For ourselves we 
may say, that while we have no fears for the 
stability of any of the doctrines essential to 
our established Unitarian Christianity, still 
it is to be expected that some of these doc- 
trines will meet with large modification. 
We expect, we desire, we believe, that Christ 


have generally hitherto viewed him to be; 
that an efficacy will be attributed to his 
work of atonement beyond what we have 
usually assigned to it; that more affecting 
views will be held of the weakness of our 
nature and of the sinfulness of the human 
character ; that there will be a more heart- 
felt dependence upon the help of the Hol 
Spirit, and more earnest praying for its aid, 
and that the necessity of conversion will be 
more clearly seen and more urgently set 
forth as the pivot and turning-point of life.” 

We presume that such anticipations as 
these, instead of being expressed at random, 
must have their foundation in some well 
known change which has occurred in the 
general feelings of Unitarians. In this light 
we hail them as the dawn of a better era, 
and most cordially extend our encourage- 
ment to them to press on towards the mark. 
Every advance will be hopeful; but we ear- 
nestly hope there may be no stopping short 
of the whole truth, that Jesus Christ is the 
true God, that his atonement is a true and 
full expiation for sin, that the depravity of 
human nature is radical, and by any other 
method incurable; and that the regenera- 
tion of the soul is to be effected alone by the 
almight agency of the Divine Spirit. When 
Unitarians come up to this standard, we 
shall greet them as brethren beloved in the 
Lord. 


THE LAST GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE article on the last Assembly, in the 
January number of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review, by the Rev. Stuart Robin- 
son, indicates the determination, on the part 
of some persons, to renew agitation and 
controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 
Dissatisfied with the agencies, adopted after 
a hard battle of years against New-school 
opponents, and since carried out with a good 
degree of success, they seem resolved to 
unsettle what has been done, in order to 
enter upon measures which they regard as 
promising larger results, but which are as 
yet untried and theoretical. The remarks 
of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, in the 
Assembly of 1850, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the subject of disturbing our Boards by can- 
tinual efforts at amending them, were much 
to our mind. He said:— We have seen 
great things accomplished by these Boards. 
The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Board of Publication had only come into 
existence within about the last ten years; 
and he had no idea of continually tinkering 
with the Boards.” «He also objected to 
constantly teasing those who had charge of 
these offices, by proposing changes, when it 
was extremely doubtful whether any thing 
was to be gained. He thought some were 
too fond of experimenting.” The spirit of 
Mr. Robinson's article is just the reverse of 
this. Alluding to the Boards, he says: 
«Changes must come—the more for the 
peace of the Church, if they come through 
the natural channels—but come they must, 
either peacefully or forcibly, through the 
Boards, or over the Boards.”” And again: 
«There are radical differences amongst us 
as to the polity and measures of the Church ; 
in fact, two distinct Presbyterianisms, becom- 
ing more and more clearly marked, and 
promising at some future day, to present 
themselves for choice to every officer in the 
Church ;” and the last Assembly, it is inti- 
mated, leaned towards the tenets of the party 
opposing the present order of things. We 
are quite sure that the latter announcement 
will strike none with more surprise than the 
members of that Assembly. So far from 
any indications of a desire to reorganize our 
polity, we have never seen more clearly man- 
ifested the fixed determination of the Church, 
through its regularly appointed representa- 
tives, to adhere to the order of things as at 
present subsisting. We doubt whether a 
more favourable opportunity could be se- 
cured for “the choice between two distinct 
systems,” to which the reviewer alludes, 
than was presented in that body. The ad- 
vocates of the new views were ably repre- 
sented. Though few in numbers, they were 
gentlemen, whose talents, piety, and devo- 
tion to the interests of the Church, entitled 
them tothe respect and consideration which 
they received. If, in some instances, they 
were cut off by the previous question, it was 
only after such repeated opportunities for ex- 
pressing their views, that the Assembly had 
become satisfied that further discussion was 
undesirable; we are almost afraid to say 
how many times one of the speakers was on 
the floor during the twelve days’ sessions. 
It is certainly competent and proper for such 
a body as our highest judicatory to protect 
itself from the interminable discussion of 
questions, on which its mind is fully made 
up; and the very fact that the gates were 
shut down by the previous question, indi- 
cated, beyond all doubt, that the Assembly 
had no sympathy whatever with the views 
proposed. ‘The more a disposition was mani- 
fested to urge them, the more was the As- 
sembly settled in its purpose not to favour 
them; and we are not sure that the most 
prominent impressions of the whole matter 
left on many minds, was not that some of 
the more prominent reformers were radical 
and revolutionary in their notions—that 
they were attempting a sort of fillibusterism 
in the Church. To affirm then, that the 
Assembly leaned to their views, is, to say 
the least, a very bold speech. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to ex- 
amine the various points made by the re- 
viewer; it would be an easy matter to show 
that the statements and conclusions, to a 
very great extent, are unwarranted by what 


lacks the essential element—logic. It is 
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and taken up the liae of march in 
steps—that after all this, some of our own 


“number should advocate the overthrow of 


the system, and find it worthy of little else 
than denunciation, is; we say, remarkable. 
There are faults, doubtless, in the working 
of our machinery in some cases—but we 
should be glad to see any agency, commit- 
ted to the management of fallible men, which 
would be entirely free from them. However 
short the Presbyterian Church may have 
come of what, we trust, she will attain 


to, it is surely encouraging to see that 


her relative growth has been so large—a 
growth which we have no idea will be in 
any measure increased by what has been 
so properly termed ‘tinkering with the 
Boards;” or what, in reference to some 
things in this article, is peculiarly apropos, 
‘teasing their officers.” The great want 
of our Church is a baptism with larger mea- 
sures of the Spirit of her Divine Head; hav- 
ing that, we doubt not it would soon be ap- 
parent, that the difficulty of which complaint 
is made, is not defective machinery, but 
want of adequate propelling power. The 
evil is not organic, but functional. If these 
measures for reform, however, are again to 
be urged upon the General Assembly, it is 
well that notice is given in due time, in 
order that the Presbyterics may bear it in 
mind in appointing the commissioners to 
the ensuing meeting. The sooner agitating 
questions are disposed of, the better. It is 
high time that we had something settled. 


A QUESTION FROM A LADY. 


LADY correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing : 
“ January 27th, 1855. 
** To the Editors of The Presbyterian: 

“ As your paper is the standard with my 
friends and myself in all matters, I wish to 
refer to you a dispute which took place be- 
tween a lady and myself, several days since. 
We were discussing Pantheism, in opposing 
which, I expre sentiments which were 
condemned as improper for a Christian to 
entertain. I desire to know what you think 
of them. What I said was this: If there is 
no personal God, I do not care to be right- 
eous. I should never struggle to be 
if I did not crave the approbation of my 
heavenly parent; and I should not care to 
g0 to mt heaven, however magnificent or 

elightful, if I did not hope to meet there 
my Saviour face to face, as a friend and 
elder brother.” 

The point submitted by our fair corres- 
pondent involves, as we suppose, the much 
mooted question of the nature of moral ex- 
cellence or virtue. According to our theory, 
virtue consists in conformity to the will of 
God—or, as it is sometimes expressed, “ in 
the will following the dictates of the law 
fixed for its regulation.” This presupposes, 
of course, the existence ofa law-giver. There 
must be a living, personal God, whose utter- 
ances shall determine what is right and what 
is wrong. The Pantheistic idea of a power, 
principle, or abstraction, pervading the uni- 
verse as (iod, will not suffice. We must 
have a being possessed of intelligence, will, 
and affections, in order to the existence of a 
moral governor. Take these away, and the 
foundations of all moral excellence are des- 
troyed. In like manner the exercise of holy 
principles and affections in the renewed 
mind are inseparable from a personal God. 
Love to him is the first element in holiness, 
as defined by our Saviour himself. God is 
to be the object of worship and of service. 
We are to adore and admire him; to desire 
union and commupion with him; to exercise 
gratitude towards him; to repose trust and 
confidence in him; to acquiesce in his will; 
to pour out our desires to him, and to make 
his glory the supreme end of all our actions. 
Heaven is to be chiefly attractive because it 
brings us near to him; insures our likeness 
to him; places us in direct and eternal com- 
munion with him, and introduces us into his 
highest and noblest service. In our estima- 
tion, therefore, our correspondent was .en- 
tirely right in insisting upon the approbation 
of a personal God, as the indispensable foun- 
dation and incentive in order to righteous- 
ness of life, and upon the presence of the 
Redeemer in his glorified state, as essential 
to the felicity of heaven. «I shall be satis- 
fied when I awake with thy likeness,” says 
the Psalmist, and «To depart and be with 
Christ, is far better,” says Paul. We not 
only agree with our correspondent, that the 
Pantheistic dogma destroys the motive to 
righteousness, but contend that it also sub- 
verts the very foundation and possibility of 
what the Scriptures recognize as such. The 
subject is a fruitful one, and if proper, we 
might occupy columns in tracing out the 
antagonism of this system to the idea of a 
vicarious atonement, and to every other fun- 
damental feature of evangelical religion. 
Enough, we hope, has been said, however, to 
answer the ends of the fair writer. 


REV. CYRUS JOHNSTON, D.D. 


Ss following action of the Board of 

Trustees of Davidson College, North 
Carolina, in relation to the sudden and 
affecting death of the Rev. Dr. Johnston, 
noticed in our paper of last week, is sent us 
for publication. Our correspondent says: 
«‘ He was one of the great men of the State. 
His departure was alarmingly sudden. He 
entered the omnibus, (on his way to the 
Railroad Depot) and while adjusting his 
cloak, (before the vehicle moved) he sank 
down and expired ere his wife, who was 
standing in the door of his residence, some 
twenty yards distant, could reach him. He 
had preached the Rev. Mr. Watts’s funeral 
sermon the day previous, who died after only 
about thirty-six hours’ illness. Thus two of 
our ministry, in adjoining congregations, are 
suddenly called hence, and one without a 
moment's warning.” 

Cuar.ortte, N. C., Jan. 25, 1855. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, to remove from this 
world our beloved brother, the Rev. Cyrus 
Johnston, D.D., who last night participated in 
our deliberations, the members of this Board 
deeply feel that this solemn event loudly calls 
on them to lay it most seriously to heart—to 
sympathize with his bereaved family, deprived 
of one of the best of fathers, and with his 
church, whose faithful pastor is now no more. 
As expressive of our sorrow, this Board agrees 
to adopt the following resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, 1st. That we consider the removal 
by death of three members of this Board, since 
our last meeting, viz: the Rev. Archibald 
Smith, M.D., the Rev. Albertus L. Watts, and 
now the Rev. Cyrus Jobnston, D.D., to be no 
ordinary dispensation of Divine Providence, 
but such as calls on the members of this Board 
most emphatically and prayerfully to lay them 
to heart, and to double their diligence in the 
work of the Lord during the short time which 
may remain before them. 

esolved, 2d. That we do most sincerel 
sympathize with the heart-stricken families of 
our departed brethren, while we would point 
them to the source of all support and gonsola- 
tion, even to Him who is a father of the father- 
less, and a judge of the widow. 

Resolved, 34. That not only has the Presby- 
terian church in this town sustained no ords- 
nary loss, in having so suddenly removed from 
them their faithful pastor and spiritual guide, 
who did not shrink to declare unto them all 


beloved brother they are -deprived of a most 
active, energetic, prominent, and valuable 
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POPERY AND PROPERTY. 

, delivered in 
, the New York Senate, by Mr. Put- 

nam of Buffalo, a legal gentleman of high 


standing and fine abilities, in support of a 
bill introduced by him to restrict Romish 


ecclesiastics from carrying out their cherished 


and bold designs for gaining exclusive con- 
trol of church property. The Council of 
Baltimore, in 1829, expressed their desire 
‘¢ that no church should thereafter be erected 
or consecrated, which had not previously 
been assigned by a written instrument to 
the Bishop of the Diocese ;” and at the Bal- 
timore Council of 1849 it was ordained 
‘‘that all churches, and all other ecclesiasti- 
cal property, which have been acquired by 
donations or the offerings of the faithful, 
for religious or charitable use, belong to the 
Bishop of the Diocese; unless it shall be 
made to appear, and be confirmed by writ- 
ings, that it was granted to some religious 
order of monks, or to some congregation of 
priests for their use.”’ 

This was a direct invasion of the rights of 
the laity, and a transfer, as far as in their 
power lay, of millions of property to the 
clergy. The object of Senator Putnam's 
bill is to resist this ecclesiastical enactment, 
and to require that in the State of New York 
all church property shall be vested in regu- 
larly appointed trustees. He enforces his 
views with great pertinency and ability. 
His speech, on its delivery, was heard with 
extraordinary interest, and evidently made a 
strong impression. We are gratified to see 
that our prominent public men are getting 
their eyes open to the monstrous attempts of 
Popery to aggrandize itself, and secure to 
its clergy in this land such power as is de- 
nied to them even in some of the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe. Did our space 
permit, we would gladly transfer to our 
columns the larger portion of this manly and 
truthful exposition of the dangerous power 
that is at work among us. The following 
extracts will show the tenor of the whole. 

“To favour the despotic control over the 
consciences of vast masses of ourcitizens, 
and consequently over their action, which 
the Baltimore policy would concentrate in 
a score or two of bishops throughout the 
United States, leads to many of the evils of 
a union of Church and State. Our govern- 
ment seeks the disintegration of this power. 
The theory of the Roman Catholic Church 
is, that it must be a unit—a unit in doctrine, 
a unit in practice. The Roman Catholic 
_— under the most liberal of systems, 

as a vast influence over his charge by vir- 
tue of his office. Superadded to this, when 
he is invested with the power which the ab- 
solute proprietorship of all sacred places 
can give him; when the altar belongs to the 


| priest; when the church and the cathedral 


are his, where the Roman Catholic hopes to 
worship while living; when the cemetery is 
his, securing to him the keys of the conse- 
crated grave; when the hospital is his, ad- 
mission to whose charities is upon the terms 
he shall dictate; when the Roman Catholic 
colleges, and other seminaries of learning 
are his; when the tens of millions of proper- 
ty, the donations of the faithful, are all the 
absolute proprietorship of the priest, have 
ou not the elements of a ‘power in the 
tate,’ whose harmlessness rests only in its 
forbearance? Is it said this power will not 
be exercised? That if tempted by some 
future Cataline to conspire against the liber- 
ties of the people, it will spurn the offer? 
Is this the lesson of history? So judged 
not our fathers, who framed the first State 
Constitution, and who declared in letters 
which should be graven upon the American 
heart as with ‘a pen ofiron,’ that in found- 
ing the basis of a free empire, they ‘were 
required to guard against that spiritual 
oppression and intolerance wherewith the 
bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked 
priests have scourged mankind.’ Distrust 
of power is written all over our Constitu- 
tion and our laws. The elements of power 
most provoking this distrust were the spi- 
ritual and the money power. The one it 
aralyzed so far as was necessary to render 
it harmless, by establishing the freest license 
of religious sentiment, the right of dissent 
from any or all dogmas, the right of revolt 
from all church economies, leaving respon- 
sibility for his faith, to the conscience of the 
citizen, and to his God. Every new sect 
diminished this power, and thus schism 
became an element of political security. 
Thus were drawn the teeth of the spiritual 
wer. The money power was rendered 
armless by our statute of distributions and 
of inheritance, by prohibiting the entailing 
of estates, by preventing accumulations in 
corporations, by the process of distribution 
of that power rather than of its concentra- 
tion. r statute in relation to religious 
corporations, is one of the most marked and 
happy illustrations of this principle, where 
every member of each separate congregation 
who contributes to the support of worship, 
has a voice in the control of the church 
property, and a recognized proprietorship 
therein. | 

“The Baltimore ordinance is the antago- 
nism of all this. It abhors the policy of 
disintegration, and seeks the absolute con- 
trol over the laity, by the concentration of 
the spiritual and temporal power in the 
pwns Two millions of Roman Catho- 

ic communicants in the United States, and 
probably thirty millions of consecrated pro- 
perty, and all under the absolute control of 
perhaps fifty bishops, and they acknowledg- 
ing allegiance to a foreign and absolute 
potentate! Continue this policy for fifty 
years, when the Roman Catholic population 
shall be twenty-five millions, -— the pro- 
perty of the fifty bishops almost beyond 
computation, and I venture to say, that the 
Church, represented in its ecclesiastics, will 
be stronger than the government, and will 
dictate the terms of its existence! The 
crushing weight of such a power can be 
lifted only by the strong hand of revolution. 
All the statutes of mortmain, which English 
Parliaments could devise, did not save the 
necessity of the confiscation of the estates 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, to save the 
ascendancy of the crown. France affords 
another illustration. It was a corrupt priest- 
hood, enriched at the expense of labour, 
which, bolstering up the Bourbon throne, 
with it as an ally, ground the million masses 
to powder. Church exactions and State 
oppressions were the wrongs which exorcised 
from the deeps of popular rage the genius 
of revolution which swept, as with iron hail, 
every vestige of regal and ecclesiastical rule 
from the land. The Triumvirate rode the 
whirlwind, and for a time guided the storm, 
but they did not create them. They were 
the natural offspring of abuses in Church 

‘This then is the present position of this 
question. Our Constitution and policy are 
republican. The State guarantees the free- 
dom of worship and the liberty of conscience 
to all citizens. As a part of its policy, and 
to prevent that undue influence of the priest- 
hood over the people which is alike incom- 
rsonal freedom of the 
citizen, and with the safety of the State, it 
has engrafted the popular element upon the 
system of rule in church property. _ 

“The state finds a counter policy in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its democratic 
system is met and antagonized by the abso- 
lute element of a spiritual oye defiant of 
all our usages and laws. It finds millions 
of property wrested from the hands of con- 
gregations, and concentrated in individual 
ecules It finds a priesthood, not con- 
tent with the legitimate influence which 
belongs to their character as spiritual guides, 
securing a power over timid consciences, lit- 


tle less than absolute, through their control 


system of rule creating bitter dissensions, 
bet priest and people, d us to the 

‘of ty. It finds iteelf called upon 
y Romag Cathalic congregapions, whose 
only crim@’§s that they have obeyed the 


laws, to between thénr and these 
ecclesiastical exactions. Has the State a 
duty to perform in view of these facts !” 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS.—A conference 
has recently been held in Manchester, be- 
tween a committee of the Synod of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church and delegatcs from 
the five Presbyteries of the United Presby- 
terians of England, to deliberate on the sub- 
ject of a union between the two bodies. 
There was a friendly and agreeable inter- 
change of opinion, which showed the sub- 
stantial unity between the respective bodies ; 
and a strong hope seemed to be entertained 
that a formal consummation of union might 
soon be effected. Such a measure would 
undoubtedly increase the influence of Pres- 
byterianism in England, as it would unite 
and concentrate the energies of a much larger 
body for aggressive movement. 


HAMPDEN SypNEY CoLLEGE.—We learn 
from the Watchman and Observer, that the 
efforts of the Rev. Dr. Armistead to raise 
$30,000, as an additional endowment for 
Hampden Sydney College, have been attend- 
ed with much success. A few years since 
this venerable institution had been reduced 
so low as almost to be compelled to close its 
doors. Resort was then had to the scholar- 
ship plan, for raising $60,000, which, having 
succeeded, the Collego immediately took a 
new start, and has ever since been prosper- 
ing under its popular President, the Rev. 
Dr. Lewis W. Green. 

a 


Too MANY CAUTIONS.—A writer in one 
of the New York daily papers, who is ac- 
tively engaged im efforts for the relief of the 
suffering poor, says that there are too many 
cautions administered, in the public prints 
and elsewhere, as to the danger of misapply- 
ing charity—that whilst there are certainly 
cases of imposture, there are many persons 
glad to lay hold of every suggestion on the 
subject, as an excuse for not giving. He 
thinks appeals for larger liberality are more 
in place, than cautions against being taken 
in by impostors. The Philadelphia North 
American says:—‘‘There can be no con- 
ception, not even the faintest, of either the 
extent of the distress that is prevailing at 
this time in our midst, of the terribly ex- 
treme nature of it in almost every case, or 
of the character of a large number of per- 
sons and families involved in it.” 


Grclesiastical Rerord. 


The Rey. Leander Long, formerly pastor of 
the Associate Reformed Church of Urbana, 
Ohio, has accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
church of the same place. 

The Rey. E. D. Junkin has taken charge of 
Prospect and Bethel churches, North Carolina. 

The Rev. W. W. Eells has given notice that 
he will resign the charge of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
at the meeting of Presbytery in April next. 

Mr. W. W. Sickels of Bedford, Indiana, late 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel ministry, by 
the Presbytery of New Albany, at Orleans, 
January 30th. 

The Rev. John M. Cochrane has taken 
charge of the Presbyterian Church in Victoria, 
Texas. 

The Rey. J. F. Coons has accepted a call to 
the church at Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 

The Rev. J. W. Strother has accepted a call 
from the church in Searcy, Arkansas. 

The Rey. William Perkins has changed his 
post office from Lebanon, Ohio, to Troy, Ohio. 

The Rey. J. A. Kimmon’s post office is 
changed from Saltillo, Mississippi, to Rich- 
mond, Mississippi. 

The Rey. G. W. Coons has declined a call 
from the churches of Augusta and Sharon, 
Kentucky. 

The Rey. Leander H. Long, who was receiv- 
ed from the Associate Reformed Church, by 
the Presbytery of Miami, has been installed 
pastor of the church in Urbana, Ohio. 

The Rev. Albert Shotwell, of Shelby county, 
Kentucky, has received a call to the church in 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. 

The Rey. James R. Gilland having resigned 
the Professorship of Languages in Davidson 
College, North Carolina, has removed to Cam- 
den, South Carolina. Correspondents wil! ad- 
dress him accordingly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MORAVIANS. 


Messrs. Editors—I noticed in your last 
week’s Presbyterian an error in your ac- 
count of what you suppose to be the pub- 
lication operations of the Moravians at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Let me assure you tbat the 
Moravians not only have no publication 
establishment at that place, but also not 
even a congregation or minister. Truth re- 
quires me to correct this mistake, that the 
credit for such an enterprise may be given 
to the right persons. Your informant evi- 
dently fell into this error by confounding 
the Moravians who formerly called them- 
selves United Brethren with a sect of Ger- 
man Methodists who style themselves ‘‘ The 
United Brethren in Christ,” and who are 
somewhat numerous in Ohio and in some 
parts of Pennsylvania. It is this latter 
denomination who have built that large 
publication establishment at Dayton, and are 
carrying on those enterprising movements 
of which you spoke. They are an active 
and very proselyting ‘kind of people, very 
different im the latter respect at least, from 
the Moravians, whose great object has been 
always to labour and sacrifice themselves, 
not so much for their own particular advan- 
tage, as for the cause of Christ at large. 
This has always been the great characteristic 
of the Moravians, besides their unostenta- 
tious missionary undertakings in different 
parts of the world, with which all your 
readers are familiar. This is one great rea- 
son why they have not increased more in 
numbers. That the Moravians ought to 
have such a book concern as that possessed 
by their other brethren, with whom they 
have often been confounded, is a fact evident 
to all who know what very valuable reli- 
gious and historical documents they have in 
their possession, which give us sdk import- 
ant information concerning the carly history 
of some of our States and of our Indian 
tribes. Many an eminent Christian in Ger- 
many has given testimony to the blessed ef- 
fects of their practical Ash writings. 

But whilst admitting that the Moravians 
are not as active as they should be, allow 
me to oceupy a little of your space to show 
that they are not sheasline inactive, Your 
unconscious misstatement shows that you 
takea Christian interest in their prosperity, 
and probably the hearts of other Christians 
will laddencd at seeing what this little 
Society ts very lately been doing. The 
congregation in Philadelphia have had dur- 
ing the last three years an active and devo- 

missionary labouring among the Germans, 
and during the last half year a respectable 
number from that part of our population 
have been meeting in an upper room at the 
corner of Fourth and Green streets. The 
Home Missionary Society of the congre 
tion in New York City, have also a faithful 
missionary labouring among the Germans in 
that city with much success. Another 
missionary has been called to minister to a 
large German congregation at Newark, New 
Jersey, who have asked for his services. 
Some Christians of other denominations have 
urgently requested the Moravian Church to 
send @ missionary to labour among the 
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eastern part of Illinots; two Wisconsin 
near Green Bay, of which one is German, 
the other Norwegian, an “one congregation 
in the southern part of Iowa. Attempts 
have also been made to form new stations 
among the Indians, but owning to the un- 
certain state of the tribes in the new terri- 
tories they have not succeeded. 
Whilst I have corrected this error in your 
paper, allow me also to point out a mistake 
committed by those who have undertaken to 
make out the statistics of the different reli- 
ious denominations in the United States. 
n those tables, which I think you also 

blished, the Moravians are mentioned as 
aving 300 congregations, whilst in reality 
they have only little more than 380 in this 
country. This error arose from the same 
mistake of confounding the Morayians, who 
have lately, on this account, dropped the name 
of United Brethren, with those who style 
themselves ‘‘ The United Brethren in Christ,” 
for an account of whom your readers are 
referred to Rupp’s “Pasa Ekklesia, or 
Account of the different Religious Denomi- 
nations in the United States. 

Moravian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


JAY’S MORNINGS WITH JESUS. 


Messrs. Editors—OQOur attention has been 
called to a communication in T’he Presbyte- 
rian of 3d inst., from Messrs. Robert, John, 
and C. W. Bolton, grandsons of the Rev. 
Mr. Jay, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

“ The family regret to see announced the re- 
publication in this country of a volume enti- 
tled ‘Mornings with Jesus, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jay.’ They know nothing of the origin 
of said work, and have remonstrated in vain 
against its publication. All that the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jay p for the press has already 
appeared. Consequently, they do not recog- 
nize in any way the authenticity of the new 
volume, which hen been so tinely pre- 
sented to the public.” 

As we have announced “ Mornings with 
Jesus,” and expect to publish it in a few 
days, we beg to say, in reference to the 
above—Ist. We are not surprised that “the 
family” knew “ nothing of the origin of said 
work,” as it is not at all likely that the 
‘‘ notes in extenso, taken in short hand, of 
sermons preached by Mr. Jay, principall 
during the last twenty-five years,” which 
comprise the volume, would be submitted 
to them before publication. 2d. So far 
from having been “ remonstrated” with, we 
have never heard a syllable from the gentle- 
men above named, or any one else, concern- 
ing the book in question. 3d. Had the 

ndsons of the Rev. William Jay read the 
ollowing sentence from the Preface to the 
London edition of “ Mornings with Jesus,” 
they would have been spared the mortifica- 
tion of hagggg their names appended to the 
concluding sentence of their uncourteous 
communication : 

“The series of devotional readings com- 
prised in the present volume, have been 
carefully prepared from notes in extenso, 
taken in short-hand, of sermons — by 
Mr. Jay, principally during the last twenty- 
five years. That they are faithful transcripts 
of those rich experimental instructions and 
encouragements which fell from the lips of 
the distinguished preacher, will not, for a 
moment, be questioned by those who were 
privileged to listen to his pulpit ministra- 
tions, or who are at all conversant with his 
published works.” 

Parry & Publishers. 


Philadelphia, February, 1855. 
For the Presbyterian. 


DO YOU PRAY? 


This question is often asked, no doubt, by 
ministers as they se from house to house 
through the bounds of their respective par- 
ishes in pastoral visitation. The inquiry, of 
course, has not so much reference to indi- 
vidual as social prayer. It alludes more to 
the altar than the closet. 

Few reflections are more painful to the 
faithful pastor, than to think that in many 
of the families of his charge there is no 
domestic altar—no morning and evening 
devotions in the service of that Redeemer 
whom it is his delight to preach. To know 
this is painfully depressing to the spirits of 
the honest ambassador of heaven. Did 
such families realize the paralyzing influence 
they bring to bear on their pastor's energies 
to promote the glory of God, methinks they 
would no longer live in the neglect of this 
obvious duty and gracious privilege. 

Cold is the spirituality of that household 
where there is no family devotion; or where 
the fire has gone out on the altar! The 
a of the pastor to warm such in the 

ublic sanctuary, is éxceedingly feeble. 

uch families are the icebergs of Zion; 
they send a chilling influence through all 
her .borders—reaching even to the pulpit. 

Not long since a highly esteemed brother 
in the ministry mourned most bitterly, in 
our hearing, over the negligence of his peo- 
- touching family duty. ‘How can I 

ope to profit by my labours a prayerless 
people?”’ was his desponding remark. The 
younger portion of his congregation could 
not be induced to pray, for they had never 
been taught it at home. Awful to think 
that some baptized youth have never heard 
their parents utter once the voice of supplica- 
tion to that blessed Jesus whom they have long 
professed to love! How can such children 
call such parents “ blessed,” or even respect 
a religion that thus seems to hold no com- 
munion with its author? 

The neglect of this duty is the bane of 
the Church. Let the fire upon every fami- 
ly alter die out, and the life-blood of the 
Church would soon congeal in her heart. 
Family religion promotes individual piety 
and church purity. Zion’s foundation and 
strength is that religion that springs, buds, 
and blooms around the domestic hearth. 
‘‘ And if the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” 

But, says one, I have noalter in my fami- 
ly, yet I often frequent my closet. We 
doubt it. Excuse us, for we must repeat, 
we doubt it. Observation proves that where 
professing Christians neglect family prayer 
they generally neglect other duties. Mark 
it, the Bible, catechetical instruction, reli- 
gious conversation, parental admonitions, 
the holy Sabbath, benevolent contributions, 
and even the closet, engage our attention 
just in proportion to the degree of spiritual 
warmth that arises from the altar of the 
family. This is the thermometer by which 
are indicated the religious condition of the 
family, and the state of the soul. The 
closet altar and sanctuary go together. One 
cannot be neglected without injury to the 
others. But it is the altar that connects 
the closet with the sanctuary; this neglect- 
ed, the closet will become /onesome, and the 
sanctuary unattractive. 

Closet religion is good as far as it goes, 
but it is a candle under a bushel. But altar 
religion is the candle placed upon a candle- 
stick, to give light to all in the house. Yes, 
go cultivate religion in the closet, but see 
to it that you do not leave it there. 

We believe it to be true, however, that no 
branch of the Church has more praying | 
families in it in proportion, than the Pres- 
byterian. Some other churches are said to 
pray more. But we believe that more Pres- 

yterians ‘pray tn their families than members 
of other denominations. We are not tosup- 
pose that those who pray the loudest and most 
fluently in public, are therefore punctiliously 
devotional at home. Praying with such is 
often not habitual, but aetmelie They have 
a sort of praying spells in which they pub- 
licly tell God everything they know in the 
most excited and undevotional manner pos- 


sible, and afterwards they become spiritually 
dumb before their families for weeks and 


fod 
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requires. But what is prayer? 


“An offering up of our desires unto God,” 


answers our excellent Catechism. True 
prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, whether 
‘‘unuttered or ” Secret, social, or 
blic devotion, is in direct proportion to the 
oly desires of the soul, the family, and the 
Church: Prayer is the spiritual medicine 
that expels and prevents moral diseases. It 
is to the soul what nerves are to the body. 
It is the foundation of the spiritual building. 
Without it, our profession is a structure on 
the sand. The prayerless professor is like a 
fish out of water; he is gasping for life. 
The glitter of the sword of prayer, in the 
hand of the Christian soldier, strikes dismay 
into the heart and camp of the prince of 
darkness. 

Paul says, ‘Pray without ceasing.” Je- 
sus says, “‘Men ought always to pray.” 
None pray unceasingly and (always. an 
the knees bend, the body bow, and the 
hands rise, without cessation, always before 
God in prayer? No; these are but outward 
signs of prayer—not its essence—and are 
not always required of us from God, who 
looks upon the heart, and discerns the 
thoughts of men. There isan inward prayer 
that can be carried on without intermission ; 
this is the longing of the heart after holi- 
ness. It is that “hungerig and thirsting of 
the righteousness” that brings to the soul 
the rich benedictions of heaven. To long 
after the “rest that remaineth for the people 


for its enjoyment, is to “pray without ceas- 
ing,” it matters not where we may be, or in 
whatengaged. To desire always, is to pray 
always. The intermission of the one is the 
cessation of the other. Love is devotion’s 
life. This wanting, all is cold, dead formali- 
ty. When iniquity abounds, “the love of 
many shall wax cold.” The voice, the lip, 
the tongue, have no language for God’s ear, 
without the heart. ‘This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me—in vain do they worship me.” 
Ps. x. 17. Yeta continual desire is a con- 
tinual voice, a continual prayer. Ferven 
of love is the voice of the soul that, wi 
never fail to reach heaven and obtain the 
blessing. Where this fervent desire per- 
vades a congregation, closets will be opened, 
family altars built, churches filled, and God 
honoured. Then will the pastor’s heart 
leap for joy, saying, “The winter is passed, 
the rain is over and gone’”—now the flowers 
and birds sing. 
in, dear reader, we ask, “Do 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, 


At a stated meeting of the’ Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 6th inst., the following min- 
isters were received from the respective 
Presbyteries with which they had been pre- 
viously connected, viz.: the Rev. Professor 
McGill of the Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Professors Giger and Moffat of the 
— of New Jersey, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Scribner; and frof the Fairfield Ag. 


the College of New Jersey. 

A call from the new con tion at 
Jamesburg, for Mr. Joseph H. Carrell of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, was allowed to 
~ be prosecuted. 

A call for the congregation of Redbank 
was put into the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Scribner, and accepted. 

A call from the second congregation of 
Brooklyn, to the Rev. Professor Green, of 
the Seminary, was allowed to be put into 
his hands. 

One candidate was received, and Mr. 
Skillman of Boundbrook received license. 


The April meeting of the Presbyte 
appointed to be held in the Second Church 
of Cranberry. 


DECLINE OF SOCINIANISM. 


The religious census of England gives 
229 Socinian congregations, with 29,612 
hearers—about 120 each. | 

The Secretary of the “British Unita- 
rian Association” reports :—“ Not only are 
there upwards of thirty of our congregations 
of some standing now in want of ministers, 
but the number of such vacancies is rapidly 
becoming greater, from the removal of some 
of our brethren by death, and the secession 
from the pastoral office of others who seek 
in other professionsand pursuits for employ- 
ment more congenial with their tastes, or 
for the means of a decent livelihood which 
their ministerial sphere seemed unable to 
yield to them.” 


. AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society was held at the 
Bible House, New York, on the Ist inst. 
Ten new auxiliary socicties were recognized : 
three in Arkansas, and one in each of the 
States of Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, and Conneeticut. 
A letter was read from Rev. C. N. — 
at Constantinople, in regard to circulating 
the Scriptures in Turkey ; and another from 
the same in regard to the Bible among 
the Waldensesand in Italy. A letter from 
Mr. Phillips, in Oregon, shows the destitu- 
tion of the Scriptures in some portions 
that territory. One from Mr. Lord of Illi- 
nois, gives encouraging statements in regard 
to distributions among the Germans in his 
field. The Rev. Dr. Brigham, the senior 
Secretary of the Society, who had been for 
some weeks in very feeble health, left two 
weeks since, under medical advice, to spend 
a few weeks at the South. Letters had 
been received from him after he had reached 
Florida; his health had greatly improved. 


A GOOD MAN DECEASED. 


The Rev. Alphonse La Harpe of Bordeaux, 
France, brother of the well-known Professor 
in the Ecole Evangélique at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, died on 13th ult. A co dent of 
a contem , in annou®cing his death, 
says :— (The Rev. A. La Harpe has for 
nearly fifteen years devoted, with the zeal 
which faith alone can 


ive, every hour of 
his life to the service of 


is Divine Master. 
In time and out of time, in the pulpit and 
out of it, day and night, incessantly, he 
has spent the space of days granted to him 
in the preaching of the gospel, and the 
teaching of many sitting im darkness and 
ignorance. His work has been that of a 
faithful servant of Christ; and while taken 
away suddenly in the midst of his duty, we 
may add, to the praise and glory of God, 
his servant was found watching. A short 
illness of three days only has removed this 
faithful and useful servant of our Lord.” 
M. La Harpe was married to the daughter 


of Dr. Malan of Geneva. 


4 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


In Tuscany, the Dominicans have protested 
against the edict of the Vatican, and their 
chief, it is said, has shared the fate of the 
Madiai, being committed to gaol on the war- 
rant of the Archbishop. Austria has for- 
bidden the publication of the bull 
ing the Immaculate Conception in L 
bardy, and has even prohibited the priests 
from preaching upon it. A correspondent 
of the London Tadlet says:—“ I can vouch 
for the fact of the bells of one Protestant 
church in England having rung a merry 
| on the promulgation of the glorious 
decree !”” 
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The new Presbyterian 
ehurch on North Sixth street, between 
Fourth ‘and Fi h streets, Williamsburgh, 
‘New York,,of which the Rev. Dr. Finlay is 
pastor, will be: dedicated to-morrow, (Sab- 
bath) 11th inst. The Rev. William W. 
Phillips, D:D, will preach the morning ser- 
mon‘at half-past ten o'clock; the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D.D. the afternoon sermon at 
three o’clock; and the Rev. Thomas De 
Witt, D. D.' of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church, New York, the evening 
sermon at half-past seven o'clock. At the 
close of each service contributions, in aid of 
‘the charch, will! be thankfully received. 


SE 


Last Trurspay Fesrvary.—The 
last “General Assembly recommended the 
‘Observance of the last Thursday in Febru- 
aty—the day usually set apart for prayer 
for Colleges—“as a day of special prayer for 
the outpouring of God’s Spirit on the church- 
es, end of public instruction on Christian 
education, especially with reference to the 
necessity of an enlargement of the minis- 
terial resources of the Church.” It is to be 
‘hoped that this recommendation will be gen- 
erally complied with. The cry for more 
‘Jabourers to supply destitutions at home, 
‘and to carry the gospel to the heathen, was 
never more urgent; and there never was 
more need for prayer, than at the present 
time, to him who is the Lord of the harvest, 


during. the,game sessions. ; Presbyteries pur- 


AN 


that he would raise up men to meet the 


demand. A special blessing scems to haye 
attended the observance of this day in some 
former years. 
> 
Austin CoLtece.—We learn through 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel Baker, that this Insti- 
tution is progressing favourably, and pro- 
mises to be a light in Texas. He speaks, 
however, of the library as sadly deficient, 
‘and kindly hints to his friends ia the North, 
and the friends of education generally, that 
he has many empty shelves which would be 
greatly improved by their contributions. 
Books in good condition on literary, scien- 
tific, and theological subjects, if sent to the 
office of The Presbyterian, shall be carefully 
‘forwarded to the College. Much good would 
-probably result from such a donation if timely 
‘made. Who will lend his aid? 


EMINENT Persons ABROAD.—We are 
pleased to learn, from the Puritan Recorder, 
that the popalar series of sketches of Emi- 
nent Persons Abroad, by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague of Albany, New York, which our 
readers well remember as having been pre- 
pared for and published ia the Presbyterian, 
are about to be issued by Gould & Lin- 
cola of Boston, in a volume, under the title 
of “ Visits to European Celebrities.” 
articles, on their appearance in our columns, 
‘were extensively copied into other papers, 
‘and were read with great interest and plea- 
sure in every part of our country. We 
doubt not that very many who have already 


read them will be glad to possess them in a 
permanent and convenient form, and that 


the work will have a large circulation. 


. Proresr against Dr. BusHNELL’s 

. Worxs.—The Pastoral Union of Connecti- 
cout'has issued a protest against Dr. Bush- 
imell’s two principal works, in Christ,” 
It declares 
‘them to be openly and unequivocally hostile 
to the doctrines of the Trinity, and of a 

vicarious atonement. No specific plan of 
action is proposed in the protest, its object 

being simply to make public the interpreta- 
tion which the members of the Union place 

upon these works. This incident may seem 

\to-illustrate a paragraph which may be found 
-in @ report prepared several years since by 


‘and “Christ in Theology.” 


a’ dommittee, consisting of the Rev. Drs. 


Wood; Storrs, and Cooke, appointed to con- 
sider what ‘‘measures were necessary for the 
re-affirmation and maintenance of the prin- 


ciples and spirit. of Congregationalism.” 


Among the wants which the committee 
‘mention as at present appertaining to the 
system, is that of “uniform and definite 
rules in regard to the discipline of ministers 


-ehargeable with immorality or heresy.” 


§Soursern PreEsByYTERIAN REVIEW.— 
The contents of the January number of this 
Quarterly aré—1. Objections to the Doo- 


trine cf the Trinity from the Unity of God, 


as taught in Scripture, answered. 2. The 
Psalter of the Virgin Mary. 3. The Power 


of Moral Habit, as it affects the Power of 
Faith. 4. The Romish Controversy, ite 
present aspect, and the duty of the Church 
with feference to it. 5. God’s Rest, our 
Rest. 6. Early History of Presbyterianism 
in South Carolina—a valuable contribution 
to Presbyterian ecclesiastical history, from 
‘the pen of Professor Howe. 7. The Gen- 
oral Assembly of 1854—a very curious re- 
oview of the doings of the last Assembly, 
‘from one of the editors of the Baltimore 
- Presbyterial.Oritic, savouring of the renewal 
of agitation and reform measures in our 


 Reurerovs Frespom in Spain.—lIn the 
bases of the’ new Constitution proposed in 
the Spanish Cortes,we find the following: 

© The nation engages itself to maintain 
‘the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion and 
‘its ministers, but no Spaniard nor stranger 
‘ean be annoyed on acconnt of his religious 
‘Opinions, provided he does not offend the 
‘Teligion of the State by external acts.” 


| “That this would be.s movement in advance 
for Spain, where Popish dommancy has, for 


so;long s period, blotted out the very idea of 
toleration, is unquestionable. The idea of 


toleration is. revived; nevertheless, it 


“would be absurd:to expect any very decided- 
‘ly good révelts from constitutional clause 
which’ izea’ Popery as the religion of 
“Hip State; ‘and’ Waves to it the decision of 
whit? Golistitutes the external acts,” which 
_ might | coustru as offensive, and by the 
“commise the privilege of tolera- 
49m, wouldsbe forfeited. .The circulation of 
God's, word, andthe simple preaching of 
the acts most offensive to this State religion. 


The 


FATE OF BENIUS. 

the fate of is the 
ic form in} hich, we are 


ges of early promise o and 


fal ; of geni 
fick over of genius struggling 


ith corroding privations, and 
sinking preniaturely into the grave, there is 
no necessary connection between genius and 
an unhappy fate. In‘such cases as often call 
ies when sympathy is_too. 
late in its ministrations of consolation and 
ief,:» truer solution may possibly be pro- 
of: the ‘frequent connection between 
genius and adversity, than by attributing it 
to the. operation of an inevitable fatality. 
Why should genius, one-ef the highest en- 
dowments of man from the hands of his 
Creator, be as a thing accursed? It would 
be a contradiction of the paternal character 
of the Deity, to suppose that he should ex- 
alt, here and there, one man above his fel- 
lows, for the very purpose of hurling him 
into corresponding depths of woe. The 
thought is revolting. 
_ The fatality attendant upon genius is 
not, if we may so express it, a result of 
the orderly course of God’s government, 
but mote truly of its infringement. We 
can readily understand the principle of 
justice, as applied to other things, that 
to whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required, and that the award shall be 
proportioned to the use which is made of 
the one talent or the ten. Apply the prin- 
ciple to the present case, and it will tend to 
illustrate it. It is not genius, but the per- 
version of it which entails calamity, and 
hence, when we are called on to mourn over 
one of its splendid wrecks, we are more 
wisely instructed to say, such is the fate of 
abused and perverted genius! Neither is it 


is a curse,” although it may, and often does 
become so to its possessor. In such men as 
Milton and Newton and Robert Hall, it was 
a glory to the possessor and a blessing to the 
world, because recognized as a gift from 
God, and consecrated to the service of reli- 
gion. The right cultivation and use of great 
natural endowments reflect glory on the 
Creator, show the lofty reach which may be 
attained by the humam mind, even in a fallen 
state, and exert a potent and salutary influ- 
ence on the condition and prospects of the 
world. Why it is not always so, is easily 
explained. The consciousness of superior 
powers, the absence of a truly religious prin- 
ciple being supposed, is apt to awaken pride; 
with pride is associated grasping ambition; 
these seek for their aliment in the flattery 
and obsequiousness of all around; when 
power, influence, and praise are not accord- 
ed in the full measure expected, chagrin and 
disappointment corrode the mind; scorn and 
hatred succeed, and the heart becomes the 
rendezvous of the most pestilent passions. 
Society is looked on as an enemy, the bond 
of brotherhood with it is sundered, and the 
once noble mind, having, at its outset, mis- 
taken the object of its aspirations, sinks 
in the moral scale until it finds its congenial 
place amidst debasing sensualities. Many a 
glorious intellectual light has gone out in 
premature darkness because it refused to re- 
volve around the great central sun. Such 
is never the fate of genius early associated 
with the fear of God, and willingly guided 
and restrained by the divine law. Was the 
glory of Chatterton’s genius quenched by 
poverty? No, but by infidelity and dis- 
honesty; and then in revenge of the public 
neglect which his own wickedness had earned, 
he became a self-murderer. Keats is broken- 
hearted because the world will not applaud 
his atheism; Shelley becomes morose and 
misantbropic because he cannot be permitted, 
without censure, to sap the foundations of 
society with his heartless infidelity; Byron, 
in utter disgust and hatred of his species, 
exiles himself, because he loses the esteem 
of his fellow-men, who are indignant at his 
gross and shameless libertinism. What 
would not the genius of Burns have done for 
him, had he not degraded that genius by his 
vices. God did not consign Edgar Poe to 
days of bitter misery and to a pauper’s death, 
until, by his reckless vices, he had placed a 
gulf between himself and all who respected 
even the name of virtue. 


These are but types of a large class, who, 
by the wicked abuse of their faculties, vio- 
lated the laws of that God who had dis- 
tinguished them by his munificent gifts, and 
thus courted the just punishment of their 
transgressions. That they were unhappy 
was to be expected ; it would have been con- 
trary to all moral law had they not been. 
With perverted intellect and sensualized af- 
fections, how was it possible for them to 
rise to that higher and purer atmosphere in 
which the faculties of mind and heart, right- 
ly cultivated, have their congenial breathing 
place. There have been literary men, poets, 
statesmen, and philosophers, who were quali- 
fied to enlighten and control their fellow- 
men, who, first descending from their lofty 
position, have awakened the distrust and 
contempt of the world, by evidence of their 
own showing, that in the indulgence of low 
vices, they could be less than men and lower 
than brutes. For such to miss their ambi- 
tious aims, and to become wretched in their 
outcast condition, is the just sequence of 
their own inexcusable folly and sin. Who 
hath hardened himeelf against God and has 
prospered? Who has set at naught the laws 
of his moral being, and yet attained to the 
true dignity of his rational nature? 

If, in the illustration of the principle 
which we have referred to, we have taken 
prominent, and, as some may be ready to 
say, extreme cases, it is quite possible to ob- 
tain additional confirmation of it from the 
literary circles of all countries, where a 
higher regard for public opinion may operate 
as a restraint upon the impulses of the heart, 
however alienated from God. Literature is 
too often found wedded to scepticism, and 
scepticism is always the foster-mother of 
vice, although the vice may be so polished 
and disguised, and regulated, as not to shock 
the public sense. We could enumerate lit- 
erary men of the present century, who have 
achieved fame, and maintained their position 
in society by refraining from the outspoken 
and reckless revelations of their inner senti- 
ments, who have nevertheless furnished 
ample evidence that they were most un- 
happy. Conscious that they had spent life 
in pursuit of a shadow, and with all their 
fine faculties, were not likely to leave any- 
thing behind them for the permanent benefit 
of their race, they have experienced chagrin 
and disappointment. Such we have traced 
to the closing’scene of life; and in their utter 
helplessness, their bitter reflections and self- 
accusations, their entire ignorance of God as 
reconciled in Christ, their dark and gloomy 
prospects for the future, they have furnished 
a sad confirmation of the truth, that their 
taleuts, by perversion from their God-like 
design, have seduced them into a course of 
irreligion, which has poisoned their happiness 
in this life, and tolled a funeral knell over 
their lost hopes for eternity. There is a pro- 


‘portion between the sin and the doom. That 


is the highest perversion of genius which is 
found coupled with infidelity and unre- 
strained sensuality, and its doom will be the 
severest; another grade is found in genius 
simply irreligious, and never serviceable to 
the cause of him who has bestowed it, and 


the fate of this, although involving the final 


tellect. Although biography hes many dark 


a judgment founded in truth that “genius | 


grade 
easedly 


the istory of pe 


religion mes and event ministers of the 
ho, ious of ‘high ments, 


have become proud, ambitious, supercilious, 
self-seeking, aba ‘at the applause of the | 
world, and seemingly more atixious for this, 
than the consciously-felt approval of God ; 
in such cases there will be disappointment, 
unbappiness, and often remorse, so that if 
saved at-last, it will be as by fire. It would 
be pleasant to show the converse of all this ; 
but in one word let it be known that the 
highest order of genius may be connected 
with the fear and love of God, true useful- 
ness and evjoymcnts here, and ineffable hap- 
piness hereafter. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


HE Christian Register, the able and in- 
fluential representative of Unitarian- 

ism in Boston, in referring to an alleged 
fact that a desire for doctrinal preaching is 
reviving in the great New England metro- 
polis, has the following very noticeable and 


significant remarks: 


“Can we predict what the results of this 
re-examination will be? For ourselves we 
may say, that while we have no fears for the 
stability of any of the doctrines essential to 
our established Unitarian Christianity, still 
it is to be expected that some of these doc- 
trines will meet with large modification. 
We expect, we desire, we believe, that Christ 
will be regarded as a higher being than we 
have generally hitherto viewed him to be; 
that an efficacy will be attributed to his 
work of atonement beyond what we have 
usually assigned to it; that more affecting 
views will be held of the weakness of our 
nature and of the sinfulness of the human 
character ; that there will be a more heart- 
felt dependence upon the help of the Hol 
Spirit, and more earnest praying for its aid, 
and that the necessity of conversion will be 
more clearly seen and more urgently set 
forth as the pivot and turning-point of life.” 

We presume that such anticipations as 
these, instead of being expressed at random, 
must have their foundation in some well 
known change which has occurred in the 
general feelings of Unitarians. In this light 
we hail them as the dawn of a better era, 
and most cordially extend our encourage- 
ment to them to press on towards the mark. 
Every advance will be hopeful; but we ear- 
nestly hope there may be no stopping short 
of the whole truth, that Jesus Christ is the 
true God, that his atonement is a true and 
full expiation for sin, that the depravity of 
human nature is radical, and by any other 
method incurable; and that the regenera- 
tion of the soul is to be effected alone by the 
almight agency of the Divine Spirit. When 
Unitarians come up to this standard, we 
shall greet them as brethren beloved in the 
Lord. 


THE LAST GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE article on the last Assembly, in the 
January number of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review, by the Rev. Stuart Robin- 
son, indicates the determination, on the part 
of some persons, to renew agitation and 
controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 
Dissatisfied with the agencies, adopted after 
a hard battle of years against New-school 
opponents, and since carried out with a good 
degree of success, they seem resolved to 
unsettle what has been done, in order to 
enter upon measures which they regard as 
promising larger results, but which are as 
yet untried and theoretical. The remarks 
of the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, in the 
Assembly of 1850, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the subject of disturbing our Boards by can- 
tinual efforts at amending them, were much 
to our mind. He said:—*< We have seen 
great things accomplished by these Boards. 
The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Board of Publication had only come into 
existence within about the last ten years; 
and he had no idea of continually tinkering 
with the Boards.” ‘He also objected to 
constantly teasing those who had charge of 
these offices, by proposing changes, when it 
was extremely doubtful whether any thing 
was to be gained. He thought some were 
too fond of experimenting.” The spirit of 
Mr. Robinson's article is just the reverse of 
this. Alluding to the Boards, he says: 
«Changes must come—the more for the 
peace of the Church, if they come through 
the natural channels—but come they must, 
either peacefully or forcibly, through the 
Boards, or over the Boards.” And again: 
«There are radical differences amongst us 
as to the polity and measures of the Church; 
in fact, two distinct Presbyterianisms, becom- 
ing more and more clearly marked, and 
promising at some future day, to present 
themselves for choice to every officer in the 
Church ;” and the last Assembly, it is inti- 
mated, leaned towards the tenets of the party 
opposing the present order of things. We 
are quite sure that the latter announcement 
will strike none with more surprise than the 
members of that Assembly. So far from 
any indications of a desire to reorganize our 
polity, we have never seen more clearly man- 
ifested the fixed determination of the Church, 
through its regularly appointed representa- 
tives, to adhere to the order of things as at 
present subsisting. We doubt whether a 
more favourable opportunity could be se- 
cured for ‘‘the choice between two distinct 
systems,” to which the reviewer alludes, 
than was presented in that body. The ad- 
vocates of the new views were ably repre- 
sented. Though few in numbers, they were 
gentlemen, whose talents, piety, and devo- 
tion to the interests of the Church, entitled 
them tothe respect and consideration which 
they received. If, in some instances, they 
were cut off by the previous question, it was 
only after such repeated opportunities for ex- 
pressing their views, that the Assembly had 
become satisfied that further discussion was 
undesirable; we are almost afraid to say 
how many times one of the speakers was on 
the floor during the twelve days’ sessions. 
It is certainly competent and proper for such 
a body as our highest judicatory to protect 
itself from the interminable discussion of 
questions, on which its mind is fully made 
up; and the very fact that the gates were 
shut down by the previous question, indi- 
cated, beyond all doubt, that the Assembly 
had no sympathy whatever with the views 
proposed. ‘The more a disposition was mani- 
fested to urge them, the more was the As- 
sembly settled in its purpose not to favour 
them; and we are not sure that the most 
prominent impressions of the whole matter 
left on many minds, was not that some of 
the more prominent reformers were radical 
and revolutionary in their notions—that 
they were attempting a sort of fillibusterism 
in the Church. To affirm then, that the 
Assembly leaned to their views, is, to say 
the least, a very bold speech. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to ex- 
amine the various points made by the re- 
viewer; it would be an easy matter to show 
that the statements and conclusions, to a 
very great extent, are unwarranted by what 
actually occurred, and that the reasoning 
lacks the essential element—logic. It is 
certainly a noteworthy fact, that whilst our 
Church, since entering on her present policy, 
has grown with an unprecedented rapidity, 
whilst one of the Boards has nearly trebled 


its operations in some five years—an ad- 
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our efficient organization, and wh 
New-school, once so héstile to eccl 


tial 


Baards, have actually laid down their'arms, | 
foot. 


and taken up the line of march in 
at after all this, some of our own 


“number should advocate the overthrow of | 
the system, and find it worthy of little else | 


than denunciation, is; we say, remarkable. 
There are faults, doubtless, in the working 
of our machinery in some cases—but we 
should be glad to see any agency, commit- 
ted to the management of fallible men, which 
would be entirely free from them. However 
short the Presbyterian Church may have 
come of what, we trust, she will attain 
to, it is surely encouraging to see that 
her relative growth has been so large—a 
growth which we have no idea will be in 
any measure increased by what has been 
so properly termed “tinkering with the 
Boards;” or what, in reference to some 
things in this article, is peculiarly apropos, 
‘teasing their officers.” The great want 
of our Church is a baptism with larger mea- 
sures of the Spirit of her Divine Head; hav- 
ing that, we doubt not it would soon be ap- 
parent, that the difficulty of which complaint 
is made, is not defective machinery, but 
want of adequate propelling power. The 
evil is not organic, but functional. If these 
measures for reform, however, are again to 
be urged upon the General Assembly, it is 
well that notice is given in due time, in 
order that the Presbyterics may bear it in 
mind in appointing the commissioners to 
the ensuing meeting. The sooner agitating 
questions are disposed of, the better. It is 
high time that we had something settled. 


A QUESTION FROM A LADY. 


LADY correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing: 
“ January 27th, 1855. 
** To the Editors of The Presbyterian: 

‘As your paper is the standard with my 
friends and myself in all matters, I wish to 
refer to you a dispute which took place be- 
tween a lady and myself, several days since. 
We were discussing Pantheism, in opposing 
which, I expre sentiments which were 
condemned as improper for a Christian to 
entertain. I desire to know what you think 
of them. What I said was this: If there is 
no personal God, I do not care to be right- 
eous. I should never struggle to be , 
if I did not crave the approbation of my 
heavenly parent; and I should not care to 

to any heaven, however magnificent or 
delightful, if I did not hope to meet there 
my Saviour face to face, as a friend and 
elder brother.” 

The point submitted by our fair corres- 
pondent involves, as we suppose, the much 
mooted question of the nature of moral ex- 
cellence or virtue. According to our theory, 
virtue consists in conformity to the will of 
God—or, as it is sometimes expressed, “in 


the will following the dictates of the law | 


fixed for its regulation.” This presupposes, 
of course, the existence ofa law-giver. There 
must be a living, personal God, whose utter- 
ances shall determine what is right and what 
is wrong. The Pantheistic idea of a power, 
principle, or abstraction, pervading the uni- 
verse as (od, will not suffice. We must 
have a being possessed of intelligence, will, 
and affections, in order to the existence of a 
moral governor. Take these away, and the 
foundations of all moral excellence are des- 
troyed. In like manner the exercise of holy 
principles and affections in the renewed 
mind are inseparable from a personal God. 
Love to him is the first element in holiness, 
as defined by our Saviour himself. God is 
to be the object of worship and of service. 
We are to adore and admire him; to desire 
union and communion with him; to exercise 
gratitude towards him; to repose trust and 
confidence in him; to acquiesce in his will; 
to pour out our desires to him, and to make 
his glory the supreme end of all our actions. 
Heaven is to be chiefly attractive because it 
brings us near to him; insures our likeness 
to him; places us in direct and eternal com- 
munion with him, and introduces us into his 
highest and noblest eervice. In our estima- 
tion, therefore, our correspondent was en- 
tirely right in insisting upon the approbation 
of a personal Cod, as the indispensable foun- 
dation and incentive in order to righteous- 
ness of life, and upon the presence of the 
Redeemer in his glorified state, as essential 
to the felicity of heaven. «TI shall be satis- 
fied when I awake with thy likeness,” says 
the Psalmist, and «To depart and be with 
Christ, is far better,” says Paul. We not 
only agree with our correspondent, that the 
Pantheistic dogma destroys the motive to 
righteousness, but contend that it also sub- 
verts the very foundation and possibility of 
what the Scriptures recognize as such. The 
subject is a fruitful one, and if proper, we 
might occupy columns in tracing out the 
antagonism of this system to the idea of a 
vicarious atonement, and to every other fun- 
damental feature of evangelical religion. 
Enough, we hope, has been said, however, to 
answer the ends of the fair writer. 


REV. CYRUS JOHNSTON, D.D. 


te following action of the Board of 
Trustees of Davidson College, North 
Carolina, in relation to the sudden and 
affecting death of the Rev. Dr. Johnston, 
noticed in our paper of last week, is sent us 
for publication. Our correspondent says: 
‘«« He was one of the great men of the State. 
His departure was alarmingly sudden. He 
entered the omnibus, (on his way to the 
Railroad Depot) and while adjusting his 
cloak, (before the vehicle moved) he sank 
down and expired ere his wife, who was 
standing in the door of his residence, some 
twenty yards distant, could reach him. He 
had preached the Rev. Mr. Watts’s funeral 
sermon the day previous, who died after only 
about thirty-six hours’ illness. Thus two of 
our ministry, in adjoining congregations, are 
suddenly called hence, and one without a 
moment’s warning.” 
Cuartorte, N. C., Jan. 25, 1855. 
Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, to remove from this 
world our beloved brother, the Rev. Cyrus 
Johnston, D.D., who last night participated in 
our deliberations, the members of this Board 
deeply feel that this solemn event loudly calls 
on them to lay it most seriously to heart—to 
sympathize with his bereaved family, deprived 
of one of the best of fathers, and with his 
church, whose faithful pastor is now no more. 
As expressive of our sorrow, this Board agrees 
to adopt the following resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, 1st. That we consider the removal 
by death of three members of this Board, since 
our last meeting, viz: the Rey. Archibald 
Smith, M.D., the Rev. Albertus L. Watts, and 
now the Rev. Cyrus Johnston, D.D., to be no 
ordinary dispensation of Divine Providence, 
but such as calls on the members of this Board 
most emphatically and prayerfully to lay them 
to heart, and to double their diligence in the 
work of the Lord during the short time which 
may remain before them. 

ved, 2d. That we do most sincerel 
sympathize with the heart-stricken families o 
our departed brethren, while we would point 
them to the source of all support and gonsola- 
tion, even to Him who is a father of the father- 
less, and a judge of the widow. 

Resolved, 3d. That not only has the Presby- 
terian church in this town sustained no ordy 
nary loss, in having so suddenly removed from 
them their faithful pastor and spiritual guide, 
who did not shrink to declare unto them all 
the citizens of this 

lace generally, an ially the Presbyte 
of Bekeed, as well as the Synod of North 
Carolina, must feel that in the death of our 
beloved brother they are-deprived of a most 
active, energetic, prominent, and valuable 
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| bably with parallel hils§ |‘member, whose loss will and be-deeply 


‘Committee of Board of Brustees of 


POPERY AND PROPERTY. 


E have received a speech, delivered in 
the New York Senate, by Mr. Put- 
nam of Buffalo, a legal gentleman of high 
standing and fine abilities, in support of a 
bill introduced by him to restrict Romish 
ecclesiastics from carrying out their cherished 
and bold designs for gaining exclusive con- 
trol of church property. The Council of 
Baltimore, in 1829, expressed their desire 
‘that no church should thereafter be erected 
or consecrated, which had not previously 
been assigned by a written instrument to 
the Bishop of the Diocese ;” and at the Bal- 
timore Council of 1849 it was ordained 
‘‘that all churches, and all other ecclesiasti- 
cal property, which have been acquired by 
donations or the offerings of the faithful, 
for religious or charitable use, belong to the 
Bishop of the Diocese; unless it shall be 
made to appear, and be confirmed by writ- 
ings, that it was granted to some religious 
order of monks, or to some congregation of 
priests for their use.”’ 

This was a direct invasion of the rights of 
the laity, and a transfer, as far as in their 
power lay, of millions of property to the 
clergy. The object of Senator Putnam’s 
bill is to resist this ecclesiastical enactment, 
and to require that in the State of New York 
all church property shall be vested in regu- 
larly appointed trustees. He enforces his 
views with great pertinency and ability. 
His speech, on its delivery, was heard with 
extraordinary interest, and evidently made a 
strong impression. We are gratified to see 
that our prominent public men are getting 
their eyes open to the monstrous attempts of 
Popery to aggrandize itself, and secure to 
its clergy in this land such power as is de- 
nied to them even in some of the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe. Did our space 
permit, we would gladly transfer to our 
columns the larger portion of this manly and 
truthful exposition of the dangerous power 
that is at work among us. The following 
extracts will show the tenor of the whole. 

“To favour the despotic control over the 
consciences of vast masses of ourcitizens, 
and consequently over their action, which 
the Baltimore policy would concentrate in 
a score or two of bishops throughout the 
United States, leads to many of the evils of 
a union of Church and State. Our govern- 
ment seeks the disintegration of this power. 
The theory of the Roman Catholic Church 
is, that it must be a unit—a unit in doctrine, 
a unit in practice. The Roman Catholic 

riest, under the most liberal of systems, 
a a vast influence over his charge by vir- 
tue of his office. Superadded to this, when 
he is invested with the power which the ab- 
solute proprietorship of all sacred places 
can give him; when the altar belongsto the 
priest; when the church and the cathedral 
are his, where the Roman Catholic hopes to 
worship while living; when the cemetery is 
his, securing to him the keys of the conse- 
crated grave; when the hospital is his, ad- 
mission to whose charities is upon the terms 
he shall dictate; when the Roman Catholic 
colleges, and other seminaries of learning 
are his; when the tens of millions of proper- 
ty, the donations of the faithful, are all the 
absolute proprietorship of the priest, have 
ou not the elements of a ‘power in the 
tate,’ whose harmlessness rests only in its 
forbearance? Is it said this power will not 
be exercised? That if tempted by some 
future Cataline to conspire against the liber- 
ties of the people, it will spurn the offer? 
Is this the lesson of history? So judged 
not our fathers, who framed the first State 
Constitution, and who declared in letters 
which should be graven upon the American 
heart as with ‘a pen ofiron,’ that in found- 
ing the basis of a free empire, they ‘were 
required to guard against that spiritual 
oppression and intolerance wherewith the 
bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked 
priests have scourged mankind.’ Distrust 
of power is written all over our Constitu- 
tion and our laws. The elements of power 
most provoking this distrust were the spi- 
ritual and the money power. The one it 
ralyzed so far as was necessary to render 
it harmless, by establishing the freest license 
of religious sentiment, the right of dissent 
from any or all dogmas, the right of revolt 
from all church economies, leaving respon- 
sibility for his faith, to the conscience of the 
citizen, and to his God. Every new sect 
diminished this power, and thus schism 
became an element of political security. 
Thus were drawn the teeth of the spiritual 
= The money power was rendered 
armless by our statute of distributions and 
of inheritance, by prohibiting the entailing 
of estates, by preventing accumulations in 
corporations, by the process of distribution 
of that power rather than of its concentra- 
tion. Our statute in relation to religious 
corporations, is one of the most marked and 
happy illustrations of this principle, where 
every member of each separate congregation 
who contributes to the support of worship, 
has a voice in the control of the church 
property, and a recognized proprietorship 
therein. 

“The Baltimore ordinance is the antago- 
nism of all this. 
disintegration, and seeks the absolute con- 


the spiritual and temporal power in the 

etheed. Two millions of Roman Catho- 
lic communicants in the United States, and 
probably thirty millions of consecrated pro- 


perhaps fifty bishops, and they acknowledg- 
ing allegiance to a foreign and absolute 
potentate! Continue this policy for fifty 
years, when the Roman Catholic pore 
shall be twenty-five millions, and the pro- 
perty of the a bishops almost beyond 
computation, and I venture to say, that the 
Church, represented in its ecclesiastics, will 
be stronger than the government, and will 
dictate the terms of its existence! The 
crushing weight of such a power can be 
lifted only by the strong hand of revolution. 
All the statutes of mortmain, which English 
Parliaments could devise, did not save the 
necessity of the confiscation of the estates 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, to save the 
ascendancy of the crown. France affords 
another illustration. It was a corrupt priest- 
hood, enriched at the expense of labour, 
which, bolstering up the Bourbon throne, 
with it as an ally, ground the million masses 
to powder. Church exactions and State 
oppressions were the wrongs which exorcised 
from the deeps of popular rage the genius 
of revolution which swept, as with iron hail, 
every vestige of regal and ecclesiastical rule 
from the land. The Triumvirate rode the 
whirlwind, and for a time guided the storm, 
but they did not create them. They were 
the natural offspring of abuses in Church 

‘This then is the present position of this 
question. Our Constitution and policy are 
republican. The State guarantees the free- 
dom of worship and the liberty of conscience 
to all citizens. As a part of its policy, and 
to prevent that undue influence of the priest- 
hood over the people which is alike incom- 
- patible with the personal freedom of the 
citizen, and with the safety of the State, it 
has engrafted the popular element upon the 
system of rule in church property. _ 

“The state finds a counter policy in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its democratic 
system is met and antagonized by the abso- 
lute element of a spiritual pout defiant of 
all our usages and laws. It finds millions 
of property wrested from the hands of con- 
gregations, and concentrated in individual 
Seliatantion. It finds a priesthood, not con- 
tent with the legitimate influence which 
belongs to their character as spiritual guides, 
securing a power over timid consciences, lit- 


tle less than absolute, through their control 


It abhors the: policy of 


trol over the laity, by the concentration of 


perty, and all under the absolute control of 


very consecrated place, It finds this 
= rule bitte 
bet jest an us to 
pense f It finds called upon 
y Romag Cathalic whose 
only crim@ §s that they havé obeyed the 
laws, to between th@mur and these 
ecclesiastical exactions. Has the State a 
duty to perform in view of these facts !”” 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS.—A conference 
has recently been held in Manchester, be- 
tween a committee of the Synod of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church and delegatcs from 
the five Presbyteries of the United Presby- 
terians of England, to deliberate on the sub- 
ject of a union between the two bodies. 
There was a friendly and agreeable inter- 
change of opinion, which showed the sub- 
stantial unity between the respective bodies ; 
and a strong hope seemed to be entertained 
that a formal consummation of union might 
soon be effected. Such a measure would 
undoubtedly increase the influence of Pres- 
byterianism in England, as it would unite 
and concentrate the energies of a much larger 
body for aggressive movement. 


HAMPDEN SypNEY CoLLEGE.—We learn 
from the Watchman and Observer, that the 
efforts of the Rev. Dr. Armistead to raise 
$30,000, as an additional endowment for 
Hampden Sydney College, have been attend- 
ed with much success. A few years since 
this venerable institution had been reduced 
so low as almost to be compelled to close its 
doors. Resort was then had to the scholar- 
ship plan, for raising $60,000, which, having 
succeeded, the College immediately took a 
new start, and has ever since been prosper- 
ing under its popular President, the Rev. 
Dr. Lewis W. Green. 


Too MANY CAUTIONS.—A writer in one 
of the New York daily papers, who is ac- 
tively engaged in efforts for the relief of the 
suffering poor, says that there are too many 
cautions administered, in the public prints 
and elsewhere, as to the danger of misapply- 
ing charity—that whilst there are certainly 
cases of imposture, there are many persons 
glad to lay hold of every suggestion on the 
subject, as an excuse for not giving. He 
thinks appeals for larger liberality are more 
in place, than cautions against being taken 
in by impostors. The Philadelphia North 
American says:—‘ There can be no con- 
ception, not even the faintest, of either the 
extent of the distress that is prevailing at 
this time in our midst, of the terribly ex- 
treme nature of it. in almost every case, or 
of the character of a large number of per- 
sons and families involved in it.” 


Grelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Leander Long, formerly pastor of 
the Associate Reformed Church of Urbana, 
Ohio, has accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
church of the same place. 

The Rev. E. D. Junkin has taken charge of 
Prospect and Bethel churches, North Carolina. 

The Rev. W. W. Eells has given notice that 
he will resign the charge of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
at the meeting of Presbytery in April next. 

Mr. W. W. Sickels of Bedford, Indiana, late 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained to the work of the gospel ministry, by 
the Presbytery of New Albany, at Orleans, 
January 30th. 

The Rev. John M. Cochrane has taken 
charge of the Presbyterian Church in Victoria, 
Texas. 

The Rev. J. F. Coons has accepted a call to 
the church at Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 

The Rev. J. W. Strother has accepted a call 
from the church in Searcy, Arkansas. 

The Rev. William Perkins has changed his 
post office from Lebanon, Ohio, to Troy, Ohio. 

The Rev. J. A. Kimmon’s post office is 
changed from Saltillo, Mississippi, to Rich- 
mond, Mississippi. 

The Rev. G. W. Coons has declined a call 
from the churches of Augusta and Sharon, 
Kentucky. 

The Rev. Leander H. Long, who was receiv- 
ed from the Associate Reformed Church, by 
the Presbytery of Miami, has been installed 
pastor of the church in Urbana, Ohio. 

The Rev. Albert Shotwell, of Shelby county, 
Kentucky, has received a call to the church in 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. 

The Rev. James R. Gilland having resigned 
the Professorship of Languages in Davidson 
College, North Carolina, has removed to Cam- 
den, South Carolina. Correspondents wil! ad- 
dress him accordingly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MORAVIANS. 


Messrs. Editors—I noticed in your last 
week’s Presbyterian an error in your ac- 
count of what you suppose to be the pub- 
lication operations of the Moravians at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Let me assure you tbat the 
Moravians not only have no publication 
establishment at that place, but also not 
even a congregation or minister. Truth re- 
quires me to correct this mistake, that the 
credit for such an enterprise may be given 
to the right persons. Your informant evi- 
dently fell into this error by confounding 
the Moravians who formerly called them- 
selves United Brethren with a sect of Ger- 
man Methodists who style themselves “‘ The 
United Brethren in Christ,” and who are 
somewhat numerous in Ohio and in some 
parts of Pennsylvania. It is this latter 
denomination who have built that large 
publication establishment at Dayton, and are 
aeeying on those enterprising movements 
of which you spoke. They are an active 
and very proselyting ‘kind of people, very 
different in the latter respect at least, from 
the Moravians, whose great object has been 
always to labour and sacrifice themselves, 
not so much for their own particular advan- 
tage, as for the cause of Christ at large. 
This has always been the great characteristic 
of the Moravians, besides their unostenta- 
tious missionary undertakings in different 
parts of the world, with which all your 
readers are familiar. This is one great rea- 
son why they have not increased more in 
numbers. That the Moravians ought to 
have such a book concern as that possessed 
by their other brethren, with whom they 
have often been confounded, is a fact evident 
to all who know what very valuable reli- 
gious and historical documents = have in 
their possession, which give us such import- 
ant information concerning the early history 
of some of our States and of our Indian 
tribes. Many an eminent Christian in Ger- 
many has given testimony to the blessed ef- 
fects of their practical religious writings. 

But whilst admitting that the Moravians 
are not as active as they should be, allow 
me to occupy a little of your space to show 
that they are not altogether inactive. Your 
unconscious misstatement shows that you 
takea Christian interest in their prosperity, 
and probably the hearts of other Christians 
will be’ gladdened at seeing what this little 
Society _ very lately been doing. The 
congregation in "Philadelphia have had dur- 
ing the last three years an active and devo- 

missionary labouring among the Germans, 
and during the last half year a respectable 
number from that part of our population 
have been meeting in an upper room at the 
corner of Fourth and Green streets. The 
Home Missiona ~ of the congre 
tion in New York City, have also a faithful 
missionary labouring among the Germans in 
that city with much success. Another 
missionary has been called to minister to a 
large German congregation at Newark, New 
Jersey, who have asked for his services. 
Some Christians of other denominations have 


urgently requested the Moravian Church to 
send a missionary to labour among the 


mans New Haven, Comppcticut, 
on Gordingly beemsent ere. A new 
Engli gation ormed, and 
a new chutéh built in New York. 
Baide thege, new congtegations have been 
gathered together out webt, two. 
eastern part of [llinots; two ‘in Wisconsin 
near Green Bay, of which one is German, 
the other Norwegian, and one congregation 
in the southern part of Iowa. Attempts 
have also been made to form new stations 
among the Indians, but owning to the un- 
certain state of the tribes in the new terri- 
tories they have not succeeded. 
Whilst I have corrected this error in your 
paper, allow me also to point out a mistake 
committed by those who have undertaken to 
make out the statistics of the different reli- 
ious denominations in the United States. 
n those tables, which I think you also 
blished, the Moravians are mentioned as 
aving 300 congregations, whilst in reality 
they have only little more than 380 in this 
country. This error arose from the same 
mistake of confounding the Morayians, who 
have lately, on this account, dropped the name 
of United Brethren, with those who style 
themselves ‘‘ The United Brethren in Christ,” 
for an account of whom your readers are 
referred to Rupp’s “Pasa Ekklesia, or 
Account of the different Religious Denomi- 
nations in the United States.’ 
Moravian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


JAY’S MORNINGS WITH JESUS. 


Messrs. Editors—Our attention has been 
called to a communication in The Presbyte- 
rian of 3d inst., from Messrs. Robert, John, 
and C. W. Bolton, grandsons of the Rev. 
Mr. Jay, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

‘The family regret to see announced the re- 
publication in this country of a volume enti- 
tled ‘Mornings with Jesus, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jay.’ They know nothing of the origin 
of said work, and have remonstrated in vain 
against its publication. All that the Rev. Wil- 
liam — prepared for the press has already 
appeared, my age they do not recog- 
nize in any ay the ee the new 
volume, which has been so tinely pre- 
sented to the public.” 

As we have announced “‘ Mornings with 
Jesus,” and expect to publish it in a few 
days, we beg to say, in reference to the 
above—Ist. We are not surprised that “the 
family’ knew “ nothing of the origin of said 
work,” as it is not at all likely that the 
‘‘ notes in extenso, taken in short hand, of 
sermons preached by Mr. Jay, principall 
during the last twenty-five years,” whic 
comprise the volume, would be submitted 
to them before publication. 2d. So far 
from having been “ remonstrated” with, we 
have never heard a syllable from the gentle- 
men above named, or any one else, concern- 
ing the book in question. 3d. Had the 

ndsons of the Rev. William Jay read the 
ollowing sentence from the Preface to the 
London edition of ‘ Mornings with Jesus,” 
they would have been spared the mortifica- 
tion of hagggg their names appended to the 
concluding sentence of their uncourteous 
communication : 

“The series of devotional readings com- 
prised in the present volume, have been 
carefully prepared from notes in extenso, 
taken in short-hand, of sermons preached by 
Mr. Jay, principally during the last twenty- 
five years. That they are faithful transcripts 
of those rich experimental instructions and 
encouragements which fell from the lips of 
the distinguished preacher, will not, for a 
moment, be questioned by those who were 
privileged to listen to his pulpit ministra- 
tions, or who are at all conversant with his 
published works.” 

Parry & Publishers. 


Philadelphia, February, 1855. 
For the 


DO YOU PRAY? 


This question is often asked, no doubt, by 
ministers as they Fp from house to house 
through the bounds of their respective par- 
ishes in pastoral visitation. The inquiry, of 
course, has not so much reference to indi- 
vidual as social prayer. It alludes more to 
the altar than the closet. 

Few reflections are more painful to the 
faithful pastor, than to think that in many 
of the families of his charge there is no 
domestic altar—no morning and evening 
devotions in the service of that Redeemer 
whom it is his delight to preach. To know 


the honest ambassador of heaven. Did 
such families realize the paralyzing influence 
they bring to bear on their pastor's energies 
to promote the glory of God, methinks they 
would no longer live in the neglect of this 
obvious duty and gracious privilege. 

Cold is the spirituality of that household 
where there is no family devotion; or where 
the fire has gone out on the altar! The 
hope of the pastor to warm such in the 
public sanctuary, is exceedingly feeble. 
Such families are the icebergs of Zion; 
they send a chilling influence through all 
her borders—reaching even to the pulpit. 

Not long since a highly esteemed brother 
in the ministry moana most bitterly, in 
our hearing, over the negligence of his peo- 
ple touching family duty. “How can I 
hope to profit by my labours a prayerless 
people?” was his desponding remark. The 
younger portion of his congregation could 
not be induced to pray, for they had never 
been taught it at home. Awful to think 
that some baptized youth have never heard 
their parents utter once the voice of supplica- 
tion to that blessed Jesus whom they have long 
professed to love! How can such children 
call such parents “ blessed,” or even respect 
a religion that thus seems to hold no com- 
munion with its author? 

The neglect of this duty is the bane of 
the Church. Let the fire upon every fami- 
ly alter die out, and the life-blood of the 
Church would soon congeal in her heart. 
Family religion promotes individual piety 
‘and church purity. Zion’s foundation and 
strength is that religion that springs, buds, 
and blooms around the domestic h : 
‘“‘ And if the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” 

But, says one, I have no alter in my fami- 
rh yet I often frequent my closet. We 

oubt it. Excuse us, for we must repeat, 
we doubt it. Observation proves that mo 
professing Christians neglect family prayer, 
they generally neglect other duties. Mark 
it, the Bible, catechetical instruction, reli- 
gious conversation, parental admonitions, 
the holy Sabbath, benevolent contributions, 
and even the closet, engage our attention 
just in proportion to the degree of spiritual 
warmth that arises from the altar of the 
family. This is the thermometer by which 
are indicated the religious condition of the 
family, and the state of the soul. The 
closet altar and sanctuary go together. One 
cannot be neglected without injury to the 
others. But it is the altar that connects 
the closet with the sanctuary; this neglect- 
ed, the closet will become Jonesome, and the 
sanctuary unattractive. 

Closet religion is good as far as it goes, 
but it is a candle under a bushel. Butaltar 
religion is the candle placed upon a candle- 
stick, to give light to all in the house. Yes, 
go cultivate religion in the closet, but see 
to it that you do not leave it there. 

We believe it to be true, however, that no 


families in it in proportion, than the 
byterian. Some other churches are said to 
raymore. But we believe that more Pres- 
yterians pray in their families than members 
of other We are not tosup- 
pose that those who pray the loudest and most 
fluently in public, are therefore punctiliously 
devotional at home. Praying with such is 
often not habitual, but spasmodic. They have 
a sort of praying spells in which they pub- 
licly tell 
most excited and undevotional manner pos- 


sible, and afterwards they become spiritually 
dumb before their families for weeks and 


the south- | 
+“ An offering up of our desires unto God,” 


this is painfully depressing to the spirits of 


branch of the Church has more praying. 


everything they know in the | 


months together! We write from observa- 
n. 


We speak knowingly. 


, Still, however, if the standard of family 
‘Prayer is relatively higher among us than 
among other 


denominations, it is far lower 
requires. But what is prayer? 


than God 


answers our excellent Catechism. True 
prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, whether 
‘‘unuttered or Secret, social, or 
blic devotion, 1s in direct proportion to the 
Poly desires of the soul, the family, and the 
Church: Prayer is the spiri medicine 
that expels and prevents moral diseases. It 
is to the soul what nerves are to the body. 
It is the foundation of the spiritual building. 
Without it, our profession is a strueture on 
the sand. The prayerless professor is like a 
fish out of water; he is gasping for life. 
The glitter of the sword of prayer, in the 
hand of the Christian soldier, strikes disma 
into the heart and camp of the prince of 
darkness. 
Paul says, “Pray without ceasing.” Je- 
sus says, ought always to pra 
None pray unceasingly and “always.” Can 
the knees bend, the body bow, and the 
hands rise, without cessation, always before 
God in prayer? No; these are but outward 
signs of prayer—not its essence—and are 
not always required of us from God, who 
looks upon the heart, and discerns the 
thoughts of men. There isan inward prayer 
that can be carried on without intermission ; 
this is the longing of the heart after holi- 
ness. It is that “hungerig and thirsting of 
the righteousness” that brings to the soul 
the rich benedictions of heaven. To long 
after the ‘‘ rest that remaineth for the people 
of God,” with a sincere desire to be fitted 
for its enjoyment, is to “pray without ceas- 
ing,” it matters not where we may be, or in 
what engaged. To desire always, is to pray 
always. The intermission of the one is the 
cessation of the other. Love is devotion’s 
life. This wanting, all is cold, dead formali- 
ty. When iniquity abounds, “the love of 
many shall wax cold.” The voice, the lip, 
the tongue, have no language for God’s ear, 
without the heart. ‘This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me—in vain do they worship me.” 
Ps. x. 17. Yeta continual desire is a con- 
tinual voice, a continual prayer. Ferven 
of love is the voice of the soul that. will 
never fail to reach heaven and obtain the 
blessing. Where this fervent desire per- 
vades a congregation, closets will be opened, 
family altars built, churches filled, and God 
honoured. Then will the pastor's heart 
leap for joy, saying, “The winter is passed, 
the rain is over and gone’”—now the flowers 
bloom, and the birds sing. 


Again, dear 
pray? 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, 


At a stated meeting of the’ Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 6th inst., the following min- 
isters were received from the respective 
Presbyteries with which they had been pre- 
viously connected, viz.: the Rev. Professor 
McGill of the Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Professors Giger and Moffat of the 
oe New Jersey, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Scribner; and from the Fairfield Ag. 
sociation, the Rev. Professor Atwater of 
the College of New Jersey. 

A from the new con tion at 
Jamesburg, for Mr. Joseph H. Carrell of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, was allowed to 
be prosecuted. 

A call for the con tion of Redbank 
was put into the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Scribner, and accepted. 

A call from the second congregation of 
Brooklyn, to the Rev. Professor Green, of 
the Seminary, was allowed to be put into 
his hands. | 

One candidate was received, and Mr. 
Skillman of Boundbrook received license. 


The April meeting of the Presbyte 
appointed to be held in the Sesent Church 
of Cranberry. 


DECLINE OF SOCINIANISM. 


The religious census of England gives 
229 Socinian congregations, with 29,612 
hearers—about 120 each. 

The Secretary of the “British Unita- 
rian Association’’ reports :—“ Not only are 
there upwards of thirty of our congregations 
of some standing now in want of ministers, 
but the number of such vacancies is rapidly 
becoming greater, from the removal of some 
of our brethren by death, and the secession 
from the pastoral office of others who seek 
in other professionsand pursuits for employ- 
ment more congenial with their tastes, or 
for the means of a decent livelihood which 
their ministerial sphere seemed unable to 
yield to them.” 


. AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society was held at the 
Bible House, New York, on the Ist inst. 
Ten new auxiliary socicties were recognized : 
three in Arkansas, and one in each of the 
States of Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois, and Conneeticut. 
A letter was read from Rev. C. N. ss 
at Constantinople, in regard to circulating 
the Scriptures in Turkey; and another from 
the same in regard to the Bible among 
the Waldensesand in Italy. A letter from 
Mr. Phillips, in Oregon, shows the destita- 
tion of the Scriptures in some portions 
that territory. One from Mr. Lord of IIli- 
nois, gives encouraging statements in regard 
to distributions among the Germans in his 
field. The Rev. Dr. Brigham, the senior 
Secretary of the Society, who had been for 
some weeks in very feeble health, left two 
weeks since, under medical advice, to spend 
a few weeks at the South. Letters had 
been received from him after he had reached 
Florida; his health had greatly improved. 


A GOOD MAN DECEASED. 


France, brother of the well-known Professor 
in the Ecole Evangélique at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, died on 13th ult. A co ndent of 
a contemporary, in annouw®cing his death, 
says:— ‘The Rev. A. La Harpe has for 
nearly fifteen years devoted, with the zeal 
which faith alone can give, every hour of 
his life to the service of his Divine Master. 
In time and out of time, in the pulpit and 
out of it, day and night, incessantly, he 
has spent the space of days granted to him 
in the preaching of the gospel, and the 
teaching of many sitting in darkness and 
ignorance. His work has been that of a 
faithful servant of Christ; and while taken 
away suddenly in the midst of his duty, we 
may add, to the praise and glory of God, 
his servant was found watching. A short 
illness of three days only has removed this 
faithful and useful servant of our Lord.” 
M. La Harpe was married to the daughter 
of Dr. Malan of Geneva. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


In Tuscany, the Dominicans have protested 
against the edict of the Vatican, and their 
chief, it is said, has shared the fate of the 
Madiai, being committed to gaol on the war- 
rant of the Archbishop. Austria has for- 
bidden the publication of the bull 
ing the Immaculate Conception in 
bardy, and has even prohibited the priests 
from preaching upon it. A correspondent 
of the London Tablet says:—“ I can vouch 
for the fact of the bells of one Protestant 
church in England having rung a merry 
peal on the promulgation of the glorious 
dogmatic decree !”’ 


The Rev. Alphonse La Harpe of Bordeaux, — 
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rs of our soil, our lives, and our liber- 


shail be to inquire into the state and 

branches of the naval service. 
list of officers, and makes promo- 
actual service. It is thought 
Id it become a law) will add 


efit 
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of the resolu- 
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thinks thet the doc. 


those held 
@ majority of the people of his He spoke 
an earnest and decided manner danger to 


Union, should the slavery agitation be persisted 


are not 
State. 
of the 


The House has passed the Senate bill author- 
construction of a subterranean telegraph 

point an the Mississippi or Missouri river 
to the Pacific ocean. It gives the right of way to 
projectors of the scheme, and guarantees to them 
and to their work the protection of Government, but 
land. Mr. Benton opposed the bill. 
impossible that the wire could be 
the curiosity and malice of the In- 
While this bill was pending, a disgraceful 
General Lane and Mr. Far- 


times of revolution, they may be looked 

‘for in a “French Assembly of Deputies,” but surely 

worthy to represent the American people in 

Congress, ought to have more self-respect than to 

degrade themselves, their office, and their country, by 
the 


University 
Surveyor Genetal’s office in the territory of 
An attempt was made, bat failed, to declare the laws 
ing polygamy in that territory nagatory and 


The House spent Saturday and a part of yester- 
day on private bills. The case of Samuel Colt, who 
asks for an extension of his patent for his revolvers, 
excites considerable interest. There seems to be 
some difficulty in the way of granting his request. 
Mr. William B..Chase, one of the House reporters, 
refused to give evidence in this case. A resolution 
was passed yesterdey expelling him from the bar 
of the House. Colt’s case is still undecided. The 
House has passed a resolution calling upon the 
President for copies of the between 
the authorities of the Island of Cuba and the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. 

The Kinney expedition to Central America con- 
tinues to excite some interest. What course the 
President will take in reference to it, we can only 
conjecture. It is urged that if a colony go out at 
all, it must be an armed colony. But whether 

* guch an expedition can go to any foreign territory, 
without violating the policy and laws of the Gov- 
ernment, is a matter of doubt. We hope that no 

serious consequences will flow from it. 

The «Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair” opens on 
Thursday evening next. It will be a finer exhibi- 
tion, it is said, than that of 1853. The contribu- 
tions have been very numerous. The long hall in 

- the Smithsonian Institute, designed as a museum, is 
the exhibition room. This room is finished in a 

superior manner. The numerous arched columns 
on either side give it an imposing appearance. The 
whole building is now complete. It will well repay 
strangers who may be in the city to visit it. The 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher of our Church, late of Brazil, 
lectured, on Wednesday night last, to an immense 
audience in the hall of the Institute. His subject 
was Brazil. I was denied the pleasure of hearing 

_ it, but the general testimony is that it was the Lec- 
ture of the season. His description of the harbour 
and city of Rio Janiero, is said to have been inimi- 
tably graphic. He gave ulso a succinct and inter- 

_- esting history of Brazil from its discovery to the 
present time. Mr. Fletcher's talents and attain- 
ments are well fitted to render him an ingly 
attractive lecturer. 

During the past week death has been veiy busy 
in our city. On Thursday last, Senor Don Felipe 
Molina, Minister Plenipotentiary to this Govern- 
ment from Costa Rica, Gautemala, and San Sal- 
vador, died. By his gentlemanly bearing and kind- 
ness, and urbanity of manner, he had won the con- 
fidence and esteem of many hearts. But he was. 
stricken down in the prime of his manhood, and in 
a strange land. His funeral was attended on Satur- 
day. Foreign Ministers in their court dress, the 
President, the members of the Cabinet, and several 
Senators and members of the House were in attend- 
ance. The funeral obsequies were performed in St. 
Matthew's (Roman Catholic) church. High mass 
was celebrated, accompanied with all the usual 

and ceremony of that Churth, after which 

the Archbishop from Baltimore delivered a short 
discourse. With the exception of his allusion to 
yers for the dead, there was nothing objec- 
in it. On the same day, the funeral 

of Mr. Stephen Pleasanton, fifth auditor of the 
Treasury, was attended. He had been in the 
service of tho Government fifty years. He was 
one of the clerks under Washington. Thus link 
after link, that connects us with the Father of our 
country is being broken. Mr. Pleasanton was a 
faithful public servant, and a highly estimable man. 
On Friday last, the Hon. J. W. Maury, ex-Mayor 
of this city died. He was one of our most highly 
esteemed, best, and most useful citizens. He was 
sick but a days; when his death was announced, a 
seemed to settle over our city—all felt that a 

and useful man had passed away. The poor 

have lost in him a true and valued friend. His 
hand and heart were always open to aid in every good 
work. His funeral was attended in Trinity Church 
on Sabbath afternoon. Thousands were present, 
all anxious to pay their last tribute of respect to de- 
parted worth. He was not an actual communicant 

in the Episcopal Church, 

ant and a liberal supporter of that 
testant churches. Previous to bis death he received 
the communion. His end was peace. Thus pass 
the virtuous and good away. How many warnings 

- God is giving to the living! May they take heed, 
and “ be ready for the comin 


True or EpvucatTion.—It was & 
_ judicious resolution of a father, as well as a 
most pleasing compliment to his wife, when 
on being asked what he intended to do with 
his girls, he replied, “I intend te appren- 
tice them to = ares mother, that 
they may learn the art of improving tim 
and be "fitted to become, hee hives 
of families, and useful 


—_ new eonfined 

compelled to furnish eight quarterings 

nobility, if ond sixteen if 


choice be appro 
or Myss Mrrrord.—The London 
Atheneum records the death of the popular 
euthoress, at Swallowfield near 
and, “after a long 


‘period 


poor clergy of the Established Church are 


about to petition the Queen and two Houses 
of Parliament for a more equal distribution 


which the petitioners ground their case are, 
that while bishops aad great dignitaries re- 
ceive enormous incomes, the yearly income 
of 10,000 parochial clergymen does not ex- 
ceed $1000, the yearly incomes of 7800 are 
under $750, and of 600 under $250. The 
men who receive these pitiful salaries are 
the working clergy. 

Tae Jesuits aT Napies.—The quarrel 
between the Jesuits and the King of Naples 
has been made up. Father Reckx, the gen- 
eral of the order, Naples the 
express purpose of smoothing everything, 
and has letely The Oivitta 
Cattolica, which had beon forbidden by the 
Neapolitan police, is again to be admitted ; 
and stil? further to show the perfect healin 
of the breach, the government has confided 
to the reverend father the single college that 
had hitherto escaped their control, and this 
is no other than the military college. 


year reminds us of the veterans in litera- 
ture, art, &c. still in the body among us in 
Great Britain. Our oldest poet is, of course, 
‘Mr. Rogers—now in his ninetieth year. 
Our oldest historian is Mr. Hallam—now in 
his seventy-fourth year. Our oldest critic 
is Mr. Wilson Croker—now in his seventy- 
fifth year. Our oldest novelist is La 
Morgan—but we shall conceal her ladyship’s 
age. Our oldest topographer is Mr. Brit- 
ton —now, if we remember rightly, in his 
eighty-third year. Qur oldest topographer 
in point of publication is the historian of 
St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, who first work 
was a quarto, published before 1799. We 
refer to Sir Henry Ellis, still the active 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt was a poet with a printed 
volume of his effusions in verse, and his own 
portrait before it, more than halfa century 
ago, and is now in good health, in his 
seventy-first year. Our oldest artist is Sir 
Richard Westmacott, the sculptor, the father 
of the Royal Academy.— English paper. 


Swiss Perropicats.—Two hundred and 
forty-three journals and periodicals are pub- 
lished in seventy different localities in Swit- 
zerland. Several of the newspapers have 
lately increased their size. 


Too Lrrerau.—A lady ata neighbourin 
village (says the Cambridge Independent 


the other:day, patted on the head a little 
boy, about nine years of age, the child of 
a labourer, saying, “I should like to have 
our curly locks, my little fellow.” The 
y had a splendid head of hair. About an 
hour afterwards the boy appeared before the 
lady, with a plateful of “curly locks,’’ say- 
ing, “Please, Mum, here’s that ere hair as 
how you wanted; I’ve cut it off for yer.” 


BIsLes FoR THE Sick.—“ An English- 
woman,” observing the difficulties which the 
sick or wounded soldier finds in holding the 
Bible, suggests that the sacred volume 
should be separated into thin volumes, bound 
in limp covers, and in that form supplied to 
the hospitals. The London Morning Post, 
approving of the plan, takes upon itself to 
call for contributions to be expended upon 
sheets of the New Testament for binding in 
separate volumes, and undertakes to expend 
the money, and forward the volumes to the 
War-office. 


Canpour.—The managers of a Roman 
Catholic school near Dublin, Ireland, state 
at the bottom of their advertisement :—‘‘Poor 
Protestant children taken in and done for!” 
There is something peculiarly charming in 
this naive confession. 


revenues. The facts on 


DURATION OF VEGETABLE Lire.—Lord 
Lindsay states that in the course of his 
wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt, 
he stumbled on a mummy, proved by its 
hieroglyphics to be at least 2000 years of 
age. On ae the mummy, after it 
was unwrapped, he found in one of its clos- 
ed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He 
was interested in the question how long 
vegetable life could last, and he therefore 
took that tuberous root from the mummy’s 
hand, planted it in a sunny soil, allowed 
‘he rains and dews of heaven to descend 
upon it, and in course of a few weeks, to his 
astonishment and joy, the root burst forth 
and bloomed into a beauteous dahlia. ~ 


DAMAGES AGAINST THE TELEGRAPH Com- 
pany.—A Dublin merchant, named Byrne, 
obtained a verdict recently for $100 dam- 
ages against the Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany for failing to send a message which 
they undertook to transmit to a party in 
Scotland. The case for the defence was 
that their contract in this instance, as in all 
cases, was to be subject to casualties arising 
from the state of the weather; and that on 
the occasion in a owing to that cause, 
they were unable to send the message fur- 
ther than Belfast. 


QuEEN PoMARE.—We read in the Cour- 
rier de Havre—“ It is thought that Queen 
Pomare, during her sojourn in Paris, will 
reside with Mme. Bruat, with whom she 
formed an intimate friendship during the 
two or three years that Admiral Bruat com- 
manded on the station of Oceanie. Mme. 
Bruat had acquired a certain authority over 
the Queen by her intelligence, her educa- 
tion, and her knowledge of the world, but 
nevertheless, says the uncle of that lady, 
my niece could never prevail on the fantas- 
tic sovereign to adopt the use of shoes and 
stockings. She wore the dresses sent from 
Paris, and the handsome head-dresses given 
her by Mme. Bruat, but she walked about 
the saloon barefooted.” 


DIsGRACEFUL Riot aT A FUNERAL.— 
Before the conclusion of divine service in 
the parish church of Ettagh, King’s county, 
recently, a large funeral entered the grave- 
yard, and, with uncovered heads, proceed- 
ed round the church and burying-place, 
repeating prayers for the dead, as is the 
custom of the Roman Catholics. Some 
delay arose owing to the party not knowing 
the family burial-place. While the parties 
were deciding upon the exact spot where 
the corpse was to be laid, some of them, who 
were labouring under the influence of ex- 
cessive drinking, quarrelled, and a regular 
melee ensued; shovels, spades, and stic 


of which every man present had one—were 
soon in requisition, and flew around each 


other’s h Oaths and curses succeeded 
the prayers, and there was nothing but wrest- 
ling and boxing around the corpse, which 
lay unburied. The Rev. Mr. McDonogh 
interfered, and with the assistance of some 
respectable Roman Catholics who were pres- 
ent, succeeded in apparently restoring peace 
and order. After a short lull, the strife 
was revived, and every grave was a battle- 
field. Many were cut and wounded, and 
and when the blood was spilled the excite- 
ment increased. All was worse than before, 
and even some of the peace-makers were 
rather roughly handled, and could not be 
distinguished from the most violent of the 
rioters. The women also mingled in the 


affray, aud not only by voice and gesture 


enooaraged their male friends, bat also set 
them a courageous example by getting into 
#4 with the other 
stable Lewis, and three other policemen, 
| happily arrived, and, aided by the rector, 
succeeded in restoring order. 


Corporation Farrep.—The municipal 
corporation of Belfast, Ireland, is bankrupt, 
having failed with a debt of $1,400,000. 


A Hint ror Mepicat Stupsnts.—The 
examinations for thirty assistant-sur ies 
in the service of the East India Company 


| are now p ing, These fine appoint- 
ments arth $8000 your, and after a 


rise to $5000. There is 
ing pension. Yet, strange to say, for these 
thirty vacancies there are only thirty-four 
candidates. 


A Tatxina Act.—The preposterous 
amount of talk which precedes action in this 
country is disheartening to the tamest philan- 
thropist.—Znglish paper. 

Tae Jesuirs.—Spain has traced the 
Jesuits filling places of pa resort with 
spies, and is on the eve of taking summary 
measures against them. 


PersecuTion oF IrisH ScriIPTuRe- 
READERS.—At the Carlow Petty Sessions, 
recently, seven persons, two of whom were 
females, were comwitted for trial at the 
assizes for aggravated assaults on Scripture- 
readers. 


Dra. Dorr.—A letter from Dr. Duff, 
dated 1st January, 1855, gives an encour- 
a ing account of his progress. ‘‘ Occasion- 
ally,” he says, “I have still a return of 
some of the most distressing symptoms, but 
the intervals between these returns is on the 
whole widening, while in the ordinary state 
there is a great abatement of the worst symp- 
toms.” The Edinburgh Witness says that 
Dr. Duff is ardently longing to return to 
India, and in the meantime, in as far as he 
is permitted to exercise his mind at all, is 
planning new measures for its good. 


OrGans.—The Parisian Jews have intro- 
duced organs into their synagogues, and the 
Greeks have done the same. This is an 
innovation upon old customs. 


Tae Late Hurricane at HamBura.— 
Some remarkable cases which occurred will 
serve to give an idea of the fury of the 
storm. At the village of Ham the congre- 
pa, were assembled in the church (on 

ew Year’s day service is performed in all 
the churches in Germany), and while the 
clergyman was in the middle of his sermon, 
a gust of wind took off the whole roof, and 
swept it to a considerable distance, dashing 
the beams to fragments when it reached the 
ground. Singularly enough the roof was 
taken off soclean that nota single person in 
the church was injured. 


GENERAL [TEMS. 


From Liserta.—Letters from Monrovia 
to the 27th of November have been received. 
At that time the inhabitants were onjoying 
good health. A letter from an emigrant 
who went out three or four years ago from 
New Orleans, speaks in flattering terms of 
his prospects in the manufacture of sugar; 
the greatest want is a supply of the mills, to 
grind the cane, and the lack of funds to sup- 
ply them. 


Roman CatTHo.ics.—The Roman Catho- 
lic Church difficulties in the United States 
are getting frequent. In Chicago four of 
the clergy at the Roman Catholic College 
have been removed. The congregation of 
the church of the Holy Name in that city 
have held a meeting and protested against 
the removal of their clergyman, in whom 
they express the highest confidence. They 
have appointed a committee to appeal to 
Rome on the subject. 


New York AND PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
State of New York contains about one-eighth 
of the population of the Union, and Pennsy]l- 
vania one-tenth. 


MINISTERIAL FAMILY.—Bishop Capers, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
died recently, at the village of Anderson, 
South Carolina, was one of six brothers, all 
of whom, except the youngest, were Metho- 
dist ministers. His son is also a minister of 
that denomination, as are also the husbands 
of three of his daughters. He figured con- 
spicuously in the general conferences of the 
Church, which resulted in the sectional 
division, and was elected and consecrated a 
Bishop immediately afterward. His oratory 
is said to have been very fine. 


DaMaGes CLAIMED.—Mr. Phillips, the 
American who was arrested and imprisoned 
in Switzerland, having been mistaken for 
Mazzini, claims an indemnity from that 
Government of $5000 for arbitrary and in- 
human treatment, and his claim has been 
recognized by the American Legation. 


Hor Arr Furnaces.—The New York 
Fire Marshal says that, in the course of his 
inyastigations, it has appeared that hot air 
furnace fires have been the cause of several 
buildings taking fire, and it is therefore de- 
sirable that all builders should take some 
decided action in the matter, and adopt 
some means whereby they may prevent the 
danger so manifest in the present plan of 
construction. 


SuBMARINE TELEGRAPH AOROSS THE 
Buack Sea.—The London speaks of 
the departure of a steamer with the wire for 
a submarine cable, intended to be laid be- 
tween Varna and Balaklava, a distance of 
400 miles. Morse’s system of eegreenns 
is to be used. By the end of February a 
direct telegraphic communication will be 
opened between the head quarters of the 
Allies in the Crimea and the two great 
western capitals, London and Paris; for the 
French and English governments have made 
such arrangements, that the gentlemen who 
are proceeding out to the Black Sea confi- 
dently expect, by the time their vessel reach- 
es the Euxine, the overland telegraph from 
Varna to Bucharest will be finished, thus 
completing the electric communication of 
the Crimea with England. 


Eripemics.-—The Rev. Dr. Bethune 
lately delivered a lecture upon this theme 
in the city of Brooklyn. It was a most 
felicitous and useful discussion, chiefly of 
those moral epidemics which have at vari- 
ous times appeared in the world, exposing the 
tendency of the human mind towards them, 
and offering various specifics against their 
extension. The lecture contained most im- 
portant thoughts and suggestions, peculiarly 
timely in this day of spirit-rappings, &Xc., 
when, with all our boasted light, the public 
mind seems more than ever subject to 
delusions and follies, appropriate only to an 
age of darkness, which we hoped had passed 
away for ever. 


Business MATTERS IN ENGLAND.—Busi- 
ness in England is nearly as much unsettled 
as it isin this country. Besides the war, 
the English trading community have had to 


contend against the deleterious influence of 
speculation. The influx of Australian gold 


has altered business materially. 


A Waste or Powper.—A salute was 
fired in Boston on the 29th ult., at twelve 
o'clock, from the Public Garden, this being 
the 112th anniversary of the birth-day of 
Thomas Paine, a “free thinker” in religion. 
The city authorities refused to grant the use 
of the Common for firing the salute. 


Liquor Law.—The Sunday liquor law 
was rigorously enforced in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on Sunday, 28th ult., and the 
Mayor having given previous notice by a 
proclamation, the liquor shops were gener- 
ally closed. 


Proaress.—Dr. Hitchcock stated, in his 
recent address on retiring from the Presi- 
dency of Amherst College, that when he en- 
roe upon his duties there as Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology, the scientific appa- 
ratus of the College did not exceed ten dol- 


lars in value. In thirty years there have 


_of an art just 


been gathered together 6000 choice speci- 
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mens of minerals, 20,000 rocks and fossils, 
5000 species of plants, 2000 species of ver- 
tebrated animals, 200 of radiated animals, 
5000 species of articulated, and 8000 species 
of shells, forming one of .the richest collec- 


tions in the country. 


Homoarapry.—H y is the name 
France, by 
which, it is said, any typographical work, 
.or engraving, may be re-pro- 
du instantaneously, cheaply, . without 
damaging the original, so exactly that the 
most practiced eye cannot tell the difference, 
and the copies may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 
Morratrry 1x Lonpon.—During the 
year 1854, no fewer than 73,667 persons 
died in London, out of a populution of two 
millions and a half; 4765 more than died 
during the disastrous cholera year of 1849. 


AnotTuer Universaist Cotiece.—lIt 
is said that $70,000 has been raised for the 
establishment of a Universalist va to 
be located at Salisbury, Illinois. Thirty 
thousand dollars more is required before the 


charter will take effect, and this, it is be- | 


lieved, will be procured before June next. 
This, we believe, is the second college con- 
nected with the Universalist denomination 
in the United States, Tufts College at Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, being the first. 


ANOTHER CASE OF “LIBERAL BEQUESTS.” 
—Mr. Ansel Pratt, late of North Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, and a member of the Rev. 
Mr. Emery’s church, died suddenly at the 
residence of his brother, in Hingham, Janu- 
ary 15th, aged sixty-five years. Mr. Pratt 
was not married, but left brothers and sis- 
ters, to each of whom he gave by will $1000; 
which, together with two smaller legacies, 
amounted to $5500. The rest of his pro- 
perty he bequeathed as follows:—To the 
American Tract Society, $2000; American 
Bible Society, $5000; Massachusetts Bible 
Society, $3000; Massachusetts Home Mi- 
sionary Society, $5000; and the residue, 

robably about $8000, to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


Tue Scriprores S1amesE. —The 
American Bible Society has received for its 
library the Four Gospels in the Siamese 
language, from the Rev. S. Mattoon; two 
copies of the New Testament in Chinese, 
one printed on metal types and the other on 
wooden blocks, from the Rev. 8S. W. Bonney. 


Tue Jews 1n Potanp.—The recruiting 
amongst the Jews, and the carrying off (for 
the military schools) of Jewish children 
aged from eight to ten, cause amongst that 
io of inhabitants in Poland, indescribable 
terror and desolation. In all the towns and 
villages near Kielce, nothing but weeping 
inal mentation are to be heard. 


PoLAND.—lIt has already been stated that 
in consequence of the enormous expenses of 
the preséat European war, the Emperor of 
Russia has ordered a heavy impost to be 
laid upon the Polish provinces, which few 
of them will be able to pay. The contingent 
to be paid from the Polish treasury is in- 
creased 9,000,000 of silver roubles. What 
the former contingent was we have no means 
of knowing, but how great the whole sum 
must be our readers may judge by the state- 
ment that to meet the demand the land tax 
will be increased six-fold, payable in twenty- 
four instalments. The local authorities af- 
firm that the proprietors will not be able to 
meet this demand in twice as many instal- 
ments, and hence it is said they are making 
exertions to induce the Government to re- 
lieve them of the enormous burthen by find- 
ing some other sources of income. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Openincor THE Panama Rattroap.—A com- 
pany left New York on Monday, for Aspinwall, 
to attend the opening of the Panama Railroad, 
which opens a railroad track from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This enterprise was undertaken 
under difficulties the most discouraging. The 
swamps, the mountains, and miasmas of the 
Isthmus, drove all the engineers of Europe 
home in despair who contemplated the gigantic 
undertaking, and the herculean work was left 
to the hands and hearts.of men in whose vo- 
cabulary “there is no such word as fail.” The 
engineers of England and France pronounced 
the project utterly impracticable. ‘To the late 
lamented John L. Stevens and his associates, 
the world is indebted for the conception of this 

reat bond—this commercial linking of the 

emispheres. The work has cost seven mil- 
lions of dollars, and been about six years in 
progress, but it is finished at last, and now the 
enterprising owners will reap the profit of 
their investment. 


Weatuer.—Tuesday 6th, and Wednes- 
day 7th inst. were intensely cold days, the 
thermometer being below zero in the Atlantic 
States. A severe snowstorm commenced South 
on Tuesday night, and has extended very gen- 
erally along the sea-board. Rivers and streams 
throughout the country are frozen over. 


Wuat tHey Brinc.—The New York Board 
of Emigration estimates that $20,000,000 in 
money has been brought into the counfry in 
the last year by German emigrants. 


New York Unitep Srares Senator.—On 
Tuesday, 6th inst., the Hon. William H. Seward 
was re-elected:to the United States Senate by 
the Legislature of New York, by a majority of 
10 votes, receiving 18 votes in the Senate and 
69 in the House. 


Frres in Janvary.—During the past month 
of January, very near forty fires occurred in 
the United States, where the loss exceeded 
$10,000, and the aggerated loss exceeds $1,000,- 
000 The New York Journal of Commerce, in 
recording these facts, adds that eighty lives 
were lost in these fires. 

Agricul- 


Acricu.tore Pustic Scnoots.— 
ture has been introduced as a subject of study 
in the public schools of New Hampshire. 
Books treating of the elements of that science 
have been colsent to be supplied the open 
This is a good movement. The practical op- 
erations of the agriculturist will be all the 
more intelligently performed by understanding 
= ¢ principles upon which they are 


Coat on THE MississtpP1.—Coal mines, said 
to be inexhaustible, and containing an excellent 
quality of coal, for domestic and gas-making 
purposes have been discovered on the Missis- 
sippi river, seventy miles above Memphis. The 
—- of the mines had already been com- 
menced. 


Errect oF A CHANGE IN THE WEATHER.— 
Last Friday night the massive “‘hog chains” 
which run over the top of the Railroad Bridge, 
in Galena, were all broken in an instant, by 
reason, no doubt, of the sudden change of the 
atmosphere from warm to cold. It had been 
warm and raining, which had expanded the 
wood-work that the iron confined, and the 
sudden change to cold contracting the iron 
more suddenly than the wood, something was 
compelled to give way, and the chains being 
the weakest part, they suffered accordingly.— 
Sl. Louis Intelligencer. 


New Srace Line Catirornra.—Adams 
& Co. are about establishing a line of stages 
between Los Angelos and Salt Lake, to run 
once a fortnight, and it is thought that the 
road, with proper relays, can be travelled in 
six days. It requires now sixteen days to 
travel it, without relays. The line commences 
in February, and it is thought that before six 
months it will extend to Missouri. 


Srones ror THE WasHIncton MonumeNT.— 
The Greek Government has sent a stone from 
the Parthenon of Athens, with the following 
inscription in classic Greek, the translation 
of which is:—‘ To George Washington, the 
Hlero, the Captain, the Statesman, the Foun- 
der of Modern Liberty, the Land of Solon, 
Themistocles, and Pericles, the Mother of An- 
cient Freedom, as a testimonial of honour and 
and admiration, consecrated this ancient stone 
from the Parthenon.” Stones are also fur- 
nished by the Celestial — and the Em- 
pire of Japan—the cradles of despotism, in the 
shape of patriarchal government. The monu- 
ment, when completed, will be the most colos- 
sal mosaic, and the most valuable history in 
stone of mankind. 


Lasovrers Emptoren.—The Commission- 
ers of Emigration, says the New York Journal 
of Commerce, are relieved from the great —_ 
gure of eager applicants for labour, with w 
their office has, till recently, been aor 
All able-bodied men have been set to work on 
the Erie Canal enlargement, where there is 
still a demand for all the labourers that can 
be furnished. Not less than two hundred and 


hundred able-bodied men on Ward’s Island, 
who have been living at the expense of the 

w t is ex ir num- 
bers will speedily 4 

Bap Miurx.—There is a bill before the Legis- 
lature of New York, providing that “ Any per- 
son who shall sell or offer for sale any milk 
produced from cows that are fed upon unwhole- 
some, deleterious, or unnatural food,” shall be 
liable to a oe $100, or to imprisonment not 
exceedin months. Any person who 
shall or offer for sale adulterated milk, 
shall be liable to a fine of $50. 


Anorner Sscrst Socistry.—The Crusader 
tells about a secret institution of professional 
here, imported from Sardinia, but 
classified among voluntary emigrants. He 
says :—*‘ At the _— time this foreign orga- 
nization of professional paupers sumbers in 
the city of New York not less than three hun- 
dred members of both soxes. They have secret 
and mysterious signs—a language intelligible 
but among themselves, and have certificates 
like the members of Masonry, according to 
their degrees, merits, and intelligence of the 
members. They inhabit generally the most 
filthy quarters of New York, organized much 
like Fourierites, Communists, or Socialists; 
they beg individually and divide mutually. 
As soon as they have collected a Te sum, 
they retyrn to their native home, and buy pro- 
perties with the money obtained in this coun- 
try under false pretences. 


Great Britarn anp Caicaco.—The Chicago 
Press says :—‘ Our enterprising fellow-citizen, 
Mr, W. Kernaghan, of No. 188 South Water 
street, has made arrangements to bring freight 
from Europe, direct to Chicago the coming 
season, by means of sailing vessels and pro- 
pellors, at such a promised rate of cheapness 
asin some degree to tax our credulity. For 
instance—in sailing vessels, without tranship- 
ment, the price is only seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds—twenty-five cents less than 
the usual charge between New York and Chi- 

? What wonder are we to have next in 
the way of bringing the remote corners of the 
world together. 


Broapctora Facrortes Sroppinc. — The 
Auburn (New York) Woollen Manufacturing 
Company, which for two years past have been 
making broadcloths, has, it is stated, suspend- 
ed operations. Their building originall 
cost $148,000, but in 1852 was sold for $45,000. 
A similar factory at Burlington, New Jersey, 
whose building and mills originally cost $250,- 
000, but a year after, being unsuccessful, 
sold for $16 000, is now working only five- 
eighths time: At Little Falls, New York, two 
very large mills, manufacturing broadcloths, 
the Wool-growers and the Saxony Woollen, 
have stopped. In Utica and its neighbour- 
hood, the Empire mill, the Clayville, and the 
Washington run no longer, and the Globe mill, 
the New York Post says, has lost its capital, 
gph stockholders have been assessed to pay 
its debts. 


Exrraorpinary Fire.—The Pottsville (Penn- 
sylvania) Register has the following account 
of an apparently unquenchable fire in the Sil- 
ver Creek Collieries of that State :—Four years 
ago what is now called the old breaker, at 

omas & Beaty’s mine, caught fire from an 
explosion. The fire was communicated to the 
“dirt heaps” around, where it has been se- 
cretly burning ever since. It made its appear- 
ance again about five weeks ago, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the new breaker. The mine 
has stopped, as well as every other mine in 
the neighbourhood. The coal mountain in 
Pennsylvania, which has been on fire since 
1837, will probably soon be extinguished, as 
the fire is approaching a point which can be 
inundated. mass of seaktens been consumed 
three-cighths of a mile long, 60 feet wide, 
7 t feet deep, equal to 1,420,000 tons 
of coal. 


New Yorx Asseusiy.—The list of occupa- 
tions of members of the House shows that there 
are 47 farmers, 21 lawyers, 19 merchants, 6 
physicians, 4 mechanics, 4 gentlemen, 4 mer- 
chants and farmers, 2 teachers, 2 forwarders, 
2 clerks, 1 miller and forwarder, 1 lawyer and 
farmer, 1 editor, 1 lumberman, 1 watch re- 

airer, 1 sailor, 1 tailor, 1 naval architect, 1 

otel-keeper, 1 omnibus proprietor, 1 auc- 
tioneer, 1 contractor, 1 manufacturer, 1 nur- 
seryman, 1 author (J. T. Ieadley), 1 farmer 
and manufacturer, and 1 carpenter. The old- 
est member is the Hon. Sylvester Smith of 
Steuben, being 65, and the youngest the Hon. 
Edwin L. Smith of New York, being only 23. 
—Albany Atlas. 


Procress or Canapa.—The peninsula be- 
tween Georgian Bay and Lake IHuron, covering 
600,000 acres of land, has been surrendered to 
the Canadian government by its late Indian 
owners, with a small reservation for their own 
use. The country in the vicinity has been 
very rapidly settled of late, and the new pur- 
chase being well watered, for the most part 
covered with timber, and entirely free from 
ague, is eagerly desired by settlers. These 
things indicate that the western section of 
Canada is making marked progress. 


RarLroaps Osstructep By Snow.—Advices 
from Chicago say that all the railroads in that 
locality are heavily blockaded with snow. 
On the Rock Island road, five locomotives, 
with one train, were frozen up solid. On the 
Chicago and Mississippi Railroad the snow 
drifts were enormous. One, reaching from 
Lexington, a distance of eighteen miles, is said 
to be from three to eight feet deep. In this 
bank a number of locomotives have stuck 
fast and frozen up in their attempts to drive 
through it. The Illinois Central Railroad is 
utterly impassable, as are also the Galena and 
Aurora, and Dixon roads. A despatch from 
Chicago, on the 5th inst., says, last night at 
10 o’clock, on the Rock Island road, five loco- 
motives, with one train, were frozen up solid, 
and over 150 passengers passed the night in 
the cars. 


Paciric Rartroap.—A despatch from New 
Orleans says that an expedition is being organ- 
ized by the government to secure information 
relative to the proposed route for the Pacific 
Railroad. It is to be nnder the control of 
Captain Pope, and will be composed of 150 
troops. The object is to ascertain whether 
water can be obtained on the Lanos de Este- 
vado by means of artesian wells. 


Home Lasovur.—At a recent meeting of the 
working men in New York, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting is of opinion 
that in order to secure to the people of this 
country plenty of employment, at remunerative 
wages, it is essential that an association be 
instituted for the protection of home labour. 

Declaration.—We hereby declare our fixed 
determination to support the /abour of the peo- 
os of this country, instead of cheap imported 

bour of foreign countries. 

We further declare that we will resist to the 
utmost of our power (by all legal means) all 
attempts that may be made to subvert the ob- 
ject of the Association. 


Lovurstana Senator.—Mr. Slidell has been 
re-elected to the United States Senate from 
Louisiana. It is believed that he owes his 
success to the influence of the Know Nothing 
party, who were drsirous of preventing the re- 
turn of Mr. Soule. 


Mary.anp State Dest.—Maryland has the 
heaviest debt, in proportion to population, of 
any State in the Union. It exceeds fifteen 
millions to a population of five hundred and 
eighty-two thousand, bond and free. 


Tue Nartionat Post Orrice.—A bill has 
the United States Senate, which appro- 
priates $300,000 for the enlargement of the 
white marble building at Washington occu- 
ied by the Post Office Department. It will 
so extended as to cover the whole block on 
which it stands, and leave in the centre a 
square court yard for mail carriages, &c. So 
rapid has been the growth of the business of 
the Department, in conseqaence of the dimin- 
ished rates of postage, the increase of popula- 
tion, and the spread of settlement westward, 
that the present edifice is altogether inadequate 
to the duties which must be performed. 


Foreran Orcans.—New York city has thir- 
teen newspapers published in foreign lan- 

ages, me which several are issued daily. 
m4 are German, three Spanish, two French, 
and one Italian. Philadelphia has several 
German papers, of which one is a daily, and 
one in the French language. In London, with 
two and a half millions of inhabitants, there 
is but one newspaper published in a foreign 
language. 

Witp Cats.—Wild cats still exist in the 
backwoods of Massachusetts, though one might 
have supposed that the progress of settlement 
would ive long since driven them away, or 
exterminated them. Three were killed re- 
cently at East Hampton, which had been com- 
mitting depredations upon the sheep. 

Liqvor Rror.—In the town of Mount Plea- 
sant, about nine miles from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
no liquor having been sold for a considerable 

riod, a great excitement was caused lately 

y the announcement that a grocery and tav- 
ern was about to be opened there by a man 
named Patterson, from Covington, Kentucky. 
On the morning after the arrival of the first 
load of groceries and liquors, a mob of a hun- 
dred men and women, armed with clubs, stones, 


forty were sent off in one day. About four 


&c. gathered, 


» 


escape. Thi 
in this riot. 


Aw Exrset Inpostor.—A female swindler 


York, upon the pious ies of the le. 
She up Ch Howe for Female 
Servants,” hada plan for carrying it 


went to. 
a bona 


which to build her “Home.” One person, 
however, who could not take her story on trust, 
inquired into the matter, and found, what per- 
he had expected, that a long list of sub- 
scribers had been regularly ‘‘sold”—that the 
“Christian Home” was a speculation, cleverly 
invented to diddle people out of their money. 


New ano Caear Licut.—The New York 
Journal of Commerce notices a new and cheap 
light, which is said to be both economical and 
safe, with a powor equal to gas. It is called 
the “ Diamond Light.” The Journal says it 
has tried it, and finds the light equal to that of 
the best sperm oil, and ate cheaper—the oil 
is made fromrosin. It is a real oil, and not 
water-looking, like camphene and burning 
fluid. The cost at wholesale is only fifty cents 
a gallon, and the means of supply inexhausti- 
ble. Where gas is not soounnaii as in vil- 
lages and the country at large, this light will 
probably be found useful. It is said not to be 
explosive. 


Deata oF ont or Wasatnocton Irvino’s 
Herors.—The Hon. Harman Knickerbacker 
died on 20th ult. at his residence in Schaghti- 
coke, aged 75 years. The death of his wife 
occurred only a few weeks since. Judge Knick- 
erbacker was, we believe, born in Schaghticoke, 
where he resided down to his death, and sus- 
tained the character of the best living repre- 
sentative of the class of sturdy Dutch burghers 
—a class now, with us, about extinct. He was 
immortalized by Washington Irving, who 
made him the original of his Diedrich. Few 
men were better known in this section of the 
State. He held, for a time, the office of Coun- 
ty Judge, and in 1810-13, represented this 
District in Congress. Judge Knickerhacker 
was “‘a fellow of infinite mirth,” and oft is 
the time his quaintness, if not his wit, has 
the table in aroar.’”’ Asa politician, he 
was a Federalist in early life; after the inau- 

uration of Jackson, he classed himself as a 

emocrat; but did not take an active part after 
the defeat of Van Buren in 1840. The last 
time we recollect to have seen him on any 

ublic occasion, was on the delivery of a 
ecture by himself, on early local history, at 
the request of a large number of old citizens. 
Thus, one by one, the old landmarks are disap- 
pearing.—Troy Budget. 

Geeen Peas Fioripa.—We learn from 
the Jacksonville News that the weather in Flori- 
da this winter has been very mild. The News 
states that the market boat of Dr. Balsam, who 
has a garden at Damsee’s point, arrived at that 
place well stocked with green peas, lettuce, 
turnips, radishes, &c. He has made a winter 
shipment of three barrels of green peas in the 

to New York, and the return was nine 
dollars per bushel, or about twenty-seven dol- 
lars. This speaks volumes in favour of estab- 
lishing winter gardens, as a matter of business, 
apon the banks of the St. Johns, with the pre- 
sent facilities for a market furnished by steam 
ion. ah Journal. 


Iuportant Decision.—An important deci- 
sion on the right of counties to subscribe to rail- 
road stock was delivered in the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee on the 25th ult. The opinion 
was in the cases of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company vs. the County of Sumner, 
and the same and other Railroad Companies, 
against the county of Davidson. It affirmed 
the judgments below, deciding in favour of the 
reed upon all the points raised in the plead- 
ings. This decision gives to four railroad 
companies one million dollars in the bonds of 
Davidson county, and settles the question of 
the validity and constitutionality of county 
subscriptions in Tennessee to railroads. 


RattroaD to the 
last Annual Report of the New York State En- 
gineer, there was on the railroads of that com- 
monwealth, during the year 1854, one passen- 
ger killed for every 349,404,016 miles travelled, 
and one passenger injured for every 15,761,606 
miles travelled. —e nine millions of 

engers were carried an a te distance 
Pf 500,600,000 miles during the saad not one 
was killed from causes beyond his own control. 


American Socrety.—lIt is stated that 
the disasters of the times fall heavily on the 
American Bible Society—200 hands, one-half 
of the entire working force, having been re- 
cently discharged from the Bible House on 
Astor Place, in New York, and nearly one-half 
of the presses stopped. 


Loncevity.—Of six members of the Congre- 
gational church in Southington, Connecticut, 
who died during the past year, the youngest 
was 67 years of age, the oldest 88, and four of 
them were over 80; one of them had been a 
member of that church more than 52 years, 
and another almost 60 years. 


Tae Poor or Massacuvusetts.—It appears 
that the number of persons relieved or support- 
ed as paupers, throughout Massachusetts dur- 
ing the last year was 23,125. The numbers 
having a legal settlement in the towns and 
elsewhere, was 7830. ‘The number of State 

aupers was 12.814. Of these, 9761 were 
vreigners. The expense of supporting the 
paupers was the greatest in Suffolk county, and 
amounted to $127,732. 


Fourrrer Exicration.—Among the passen- 
gers who arrived in New York by the steam- 
ship Union on Saturday last, was M. Victor 
Considerant, who comes to prepare for the 
establishment in Texas of the colony of Euro- 
peans which he has for some time had in con- 
templation. M. Considerant is known as the 
leader in Europe of that class of Socialists 
who adopt the system of Fourrier. 


Desperation or Poverty.—Com to 
the poor shivering people who are without 
work, money, fuel, or food, the inmates of our 
jails are weil off. It is for this reason that in 
winter many throw themselves in the way of 
arrest to get committed to prison. In Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, lately, a poor Irish girl named 
Mary Cavanagh, stole a basket for the express 

ur of being sent to prison during the 
Cittor cold weather. 


Canat arounp Nriacara Fatts.—The De- 
troit (Michigan) Advertiser is urging the ne- 
cessity of a ship canal around Niagara Falls, 
on the American side, on the und that the 
Welland Canal has not sufficient capacity to 
do the work that is to be done, more especially 
when the Saute St. Marie Canal is opened—and 
a the reciprocity treaty goes into full ef- 

ect. 


A Wonperrut Caance.—Sixteen years ago, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, was a sand bank 
—now, each day, it manufactures ninety miles 
of cloth, tickings, denims, 
de laines, &c., 5000 seamless bags, and six tons 
of news and book paper, besides innumerable 
other articles. 


Louis Napotzon’s Apventures.—Louis Na- 
poleon’s adventures in England and America 
are well known to have been not of the most 
creditable description, and since his elevation 
to the throne of France, there are not wantin 
persons to make a parade of them. One 
these has been found in New York, in Mr. 
John Lomas, formerly editor of the Brooklyn 
(Long Island) Advertiser, who is preparing for 

ublication a memoir of the Emperor’s resi- 
Senet in New York. Of course, nothing save 
the gratification of a prurient curiosity, is to 
be found in such a publication, and it can 
prove nothing against the Emperor, except 
that like many other successful public men, 
he made a most unpromising beginning. 


Two Persons Drownev.—On Saturday af- 
ternoon, 3d inst, as a party were skating on the 
Schuylkill River, above Fairmount, Philadel- 
phia, the ice gave way, and Mr. Samuel E. Shinn 
and Miss Eliza Russell broke through the ice 
opposite the Sweet Briar Farm, and both were 
drowned before assistance could be rendered. 
Mr. Shinn was on skates, and was shovin 
Miss Russell along upon a sled at the time o 
the melancholy accident. The event cast a 
gloom over a considerable portion of the com- 
munity. 


Rartroap Barpce Burnt.—The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad bridge, over the Juniata river at 
Lewistown, was destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night, 3d inst. It was 520 feet long, and cost 
$10,000. 


Leotstature.—The islature of 
Illinois has rejected resolutions endorsing the 
Compromise measures of 1850, and others have 

ed the House censuring Senators Douglas 
and Shields, for their course in favour of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

Wrecks ww Janvuary.—During the past month 
forty-three American vessels have been report- 
ed as totally wrecked, and one, a new ship, 


burnt. Of these, 7 were ships, 3 barques, 17 
| brigs, and 17 schooners. The vessels and their 


attacked the house, stove in the cargoes were valued at $1,244,000, and insur- 


| ed for $1,095,000. In addition to the above 
there is insurance in New York, Providence, 


aud Boston, on the of two foreign ves- 


“sels lost during the month, to about 
$100,000, one of the vessels is insured in 
New York, it i¢ stated, for $45; ng & 


lion and a quarter of dollars, as far as reported. 


CLeroyuen ano Civin Orrices.—Clergymen 
were formerly prohibited by the comstitution 
of New York from holding any civil office in 
that State; butin the year 1847 this provision 
was abolished. The first clergyman ever elect- 
ed to acivil office in that Commonwealth is 
the one just chosen by the Know Nothings to 
the Senate from Governor Clark’s district, the 
Rev. Mr. Goodwin. 


FORRIGN NEWS. 


The steamship Atlantic, which left Liver- 
pool on the 27th of January for New York, 
had not arrived at the time of our going to 
press, consequently we have no later news 
from Europe than what we published last 
week. 


FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
llth of December have been received. Over 
the entire colony the public mind was engross- 
ed by the terrible massacre which had occurred 
upon the frontier, and which has before been 
briefly stated in the accounts by the way of 
England. A party of twenty colonists were 
all massacred by the Kaffirs. The feet and 
hands of the Commander of the unfortunate 

y were first cut off, and gradually he was 
ewed to pieces, each piece beipg thrown into 
a fire and burnt. The ashes were then cast 
into the river, so that every particle of the 
hated Englishman should disappear. The 
Rev. Dr. Scudder, minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of North America, gave an 
addressin the Dutch church at Wynberg, to 
400 children of that place and neighbourhood. 
The new Trans-Vaal Republic, formerly known 
as the Orange river sovereignty, was going on 
quite prosperously. A writer from the interi- 
or speaks of pianos in that distant region, with 
beef, green peas, oranges, &. In the 
ape Colony, the copper mines en public 
attention, with plans for rail and other 
public works. me of the colonists of Cape 
Town are indignant at the idea that they are 
obliged to sit upon the jury, and associate in 
other public capacities with coloured persons, 
but the right is given in the constitution, and 
they are obliged to submit. 


MARRIED. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Albert Barnes, Mr. 
AtFReD to Miss Satore B. Suiru, daugh- 
ter of Solomon Smith, Eeq., all of Philadelphia. 

In Bellefontaine, Ohio, on the 4th ult., by the 
Rev. E. B. Raffensperger, Mr. Fraepearcx Smita 
to Miss Cuagtorre Smirn. In Logan county, 
Ohio, on the 23d ult., Mr. Henry 8S. Keccer to 
Miss Erizasetu Boweasax. Also, near West Liber- 
ty, Ohio, on the 24th ult., Mr. Jounw K. Tuomeson 
to Miss G. Kino. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. J. B. Davis, Mr. 
Revusen Jones to Miss Apecarpe Sine, all of Titus- 
ville, New Jersey. 


At the Kowetah Mission, Creek Nation, on the 
Ist ult., by the Rev. R.-M. Loughridge, the Rev. 
Wiciram H. Tempceron to Miss Caruaarine M. 
Worxman, both missionaries to the Creek Indians, 
ander the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

On Wednesday morning, 7th inst., by the Rev. 
R. Happersett, Mr. Danie. G. Evans to Miss Mar- 
oareT R. Cuew, all of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, 23d ult., by the Rev. James W. Alex- 
ander, D. D., Mr. Heway M. Hatsey to Miss Ao- 
Ness Stuaat, daughter of Jounw Puyre, all of the 
city of New York. 

At Schaghticoke, Rensselaer county, New York , 
December 20, 1854, by the Rev. Mr. Noble, Wit- 
Witson, Esq., of West’ Milton, Saratoga 
county, to Miss Saran Bayan of the former place. 

At Norristown, Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. Joseph Nesbitt, Mr. Joun McCoy of Mar- 
blehall, to Miss Jawe McCurpy of Spring Mills. 
Also, on the 5th inst., Mr. Joun Jamison to Miss 
Maroarer Cameron, both of Norristown, Peansyl- 
vania. 


On the 18th ult., at the residence of Benjamin 
Almony, Esq., near Shawsville, Harford county, 
Maryland, by the Rev. J. P. Carter, James Amory, 
Esq., to Miss Saran Atnowy, all of Harford coun- 
ty, Maryland. Also, on the Ist inst., at the resi- 

ence of Mrs, I.ytle, Baltimore couaty, Maryland, 
AsraHwam Scape, Esq., of Harford county, to Miss 
Amanpa Lyte of Baltimore county, Maryland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Wednesday the 24th ult., at hie resi- 
dence in Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, JOSEPH F. 
CARROLL, aged 63 years. 

Died, at Morristown, New Jersey, on the Ist inst., 
WALTER LOWRIE, youngest child of the Rev. J. 
H. TOWNLEY. 

Died, at Blairstown, New Jersey, on the 23d of 
December, 1854, NEHEMIAH BUNNEL, youngest 
son of John and Mercy Bunnol, in the 6th year of 
his age. This bright and promising little boy, pos- 
sessed of knowledge greatly beyond his years, was 
not destined long for earth. The deeply afflicted 
parents obtain comfort alone in the promises of that 
God who keepeth covenant with his people.—Com- 
municated. 


Died, in the city of New York, December 27th, 
1854, Mr. SAMUEL EELLS, aged 68 years, the 
father of Revs. W. W. and Edward Eells of the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘*A devout man, and one 
that feared God with all his house; which gave 
much alms to the.people, and prayed to God al- 

ated 


| 

Died, on the 22d ult., at Sing Sing, New York, 
Colonel CHARLES SNOWDEN, in the 85th year of 
his age. The deceased was connected with a fami- 
pf long and widely known ia the Presbyterian 

hurch, of which Church he was himself for many 
years a member, and a devoted friend of its doc- 
trine and order. After a long, active, and useful 
life, the patriarch has gone to his rest—** coming to 
the grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its season.’? Death was not only without 
terrors to the now departed, but was welcomed in 
the assured hope of the life beyond the grave—the 
rest and pre are of the blessed—which re- 
main for the people of God. A large and deeply 
afflicted family mourn in thie bereavement; but 
their sorrow is not as that of those who are without 
hope, or who are destitute of the consolations and 
supports of the grace of God.—Communicated. 


Died, in Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the 2st ult., 
at the house of her son, George V. Moody, ° 
Mrs. HARRIET B. WYLIE, in her 68th year. She 
was born and educated in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where she married Mr. William Moody of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, and soon afterward removed to 
Portland, Maine, where, under the ministry of that 
eminent servant of Jesus Christ, Dr. Edward Pay- 
son, she first tasted that the Lord was gracious; and 
then, with Mr. Moody her husband, united with the 
church, under Dr. Payson’s care, and after enjoy- 
ing great profit under his ministry, they removed 
to Baltimore, Maryland, and there united with the 
First Presbyterian Church. Soon after the death 
of Mr. Moody, which was in 1834, she removed to 
Springfield, Ohio, where, in 1839, she married the 
Rev. Dr. Wylie of Newark, Ohio. The deceased 
was intelligent and affectionate, her manners digni- 
fied and amiable, and her piety eminent. She man- 
ifested her love for Christ by her attachment to his 
word and ordinances—her delight in all who bear 
his image—by the pleasure she experienced in 

yer-meetings of females—her cheerful liberality 
in behalf of missions, and by her earnest prayers for 
the advancement of the kingdom of the Saviour. 
Death had no terrors for her; she relied on the 
riches of God’s grace in Christ Jesus. She is now, 
without doubt, crowned with glory and seated with 
her Redeemer, as he sat down with his Father on 
his throne. She has left a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, several families of affectionate children, and 
her age. and heart-stricken husband, to mourn 
deeply their loss; but some of them at least, wil! 
not be lef comfortiess. He will come and dwell 
with them, and never rest until having prepared 
their mansions of glory, he comes to receive them 
to himself. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.”»—Communicated. 


Died in Troy, Pennsylvania, on the 17th ult., of 
dropsy consumption, Mrs. ARTECRESIA, wife of 
SAMUEL BAIRD. Mrs. Baird was the daughter of 
Ephraim Wooster of Huntington, Connecticut, and 
was born there February 10th, 1784. She wae 
married, September 23d, 1804, and became the 
mother of five sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are living, heads of families, and together 
with her surviving husband, were present at her fu- 
neral, She united with the Congregational Charch 
in Huntington, then under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. David Ely, D. D., in the summer of 1816. In 
1823 she became connected with the Congregation- 
al Church in Oxford, New York, and in 1847 with 
the Presbyterian Church in Troy, Pennsylvania, of 
which she was a member at the time of her death. 
During the writer’s acquaintance with Mrs, Baird, 
her conversation became her Christian profession. 
Her last sickness was borne with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, and her interest in the Church’s 
welfare continued unto the end.—Communicated. 


Diei, at Campbelitown, Steuben county, New 
York, on the Iith ult., Mra. SUSAN PRATT, wife 
of the Rev. B. Foster Pratt, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in that place, in the 58th year of her 
age. The deceased was the daughter of Judge Hugh 
McNair, formerly of Canandaigua. [In 1822 she 
was married to the Rev. B. Foster Pratt. For more 
than thirty years she performed the active aad 
respoasible duties which devolve on the wife of a 
minister. She gave a pleasing evidence to herself, 
to her friends, and to the Charch of Christ, that she 
had obtained an iaterest in those blessings which 
her Saviour had purchased, and had laid up « trea- 
sare in the heavens, which the fires of the last day 
will not consume, or dry ap. Her last sickness wes 
protracted and severe. Fora part of the time her 
mind seffered distressing derangement; but durin 
her lucid intervals, she appeared to pass throug 
those trials with the patience and meekness which 
become a disciple of the Lord Jesus. She mani- 
fested the feeling of one of old, when he uttered 
the declaration, aa = days 8 
time will f wait, till my change come ; 
ner and her ebildren. feel ‘that their loss is great. 


total loss to the anderwriters of about one mil-. 


But still they have the to think 
that her death wes a that cannot 
err, and that to her it wae unspeakable gain. Her 


eral services were performed on the 
lowing her death. The Rey, Robert Ev Willeea of 
Corning, preached on the accasienfrem the 


words 
selected by the deceased, “« Th 


Died, at his residence, in the tows of Moéunt Mor- 
ris, on the alt., the Rev. JAMBS WALSON 
McMASTER, aged 65 years, formerly of New York 
city. His illness, which was of & very distressing 
character, he bore with eremplary patigaes and for- 
titude, “in hope of the glory ef At the time 
of his death he was not eng in the active du- 
ties of the Christian ministry, having retired from 
pastoral duty; but ia hie occasidnal services he 
manifested much ability and meatal exrelience. 
Fow could surpase him in his singular beauty, elo- 
quence, and fervour in prayer. He was a man of 
extensive information, original thought, and vivid 
imagination. Hie pulpit talents were of & high or- 
der. He had seen much of the world, and passed 
through many trying scenes. Hie deep piety and 
submission to the will of God afford every reason 
to believe that he has passed from earth to heaven, 


and that he hae rejoined the company of the man 
members of his family, who 


The surviving members of his family and 
friends who mourn their bereavement, mourn not 
as those who bave no hope, assured that our loss is 
his great gain.— Communicated. 

Departed this life, at Savannah, G » on 
3d inst., Mrs. MARY STITES, wife of UGH w. 
MERCER, Eeq., and daughter of the late George 
Ww. Anderson, Esq. The sudden and affecting dis- 
pensation which called away the deceased from 
time to wenn has fallen as a heavy blow upon a 
happy household. She who had been the joy of the 
hearts of her husband, her children, and a fond cir- 
cle of friends, was taken from them with but little 
warning of the approaching event. Her illness was 
but of a few days duration. They rejoice, however, 
even amidst their great sorrows, in the assurance 
that she wae well prepared for the solemn change. 
She had long been a consistent Christian, and chast- 
ened in successive and varied afflictions, she had 
doubtless been ripening for heaven. She was a 
lady of the utmost delicacy and refinement, modest 
and —— from the public gaze, but of a warm, 
generous, ald affectionate nature, and above ail, of 
sincere and heartfelt piety. Her death cannot but 
be a great loss to others; but to herself it has, we 
confidently trust and believe, been eternal gain.— 
Communicated, 

Died, at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, on the 3ist — 
ult., LEWIS W. R. PHILLIPS, a Mr. Phillipe 
had received a liberal education, and held a promi- 
nent place in the community in which he lived. 
Though, from a a disposition, he rather avoid- 
ed than sought public life, his influence was still ex- 
tensive, and always for good. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Church for about twenty-eight years, and 
for more than half that time had served in the office 
of ruling elder. Called by the authorities of the 
State and the Church, to stations of trust, he filled 
them efficiently, faithfully, and with honour te him- 
self. The guspel took deep root in his heart, and 
yielded its fruit in a holy life. His views were emi- 
a clear and scriptural. He held, with astrong 
attachment—which evidently grew out of his expe- 
rience of their doctrines which most 
humble man and exalt God. His piety was of a dis- 
criminating and doctrinal cast, though by no means 
cold or formal. The truths of the cross ever awak- 
ened in his mind the deepest emotions, and fre- 
quently brought out what seemed almost involun- 
tary expressions of his faith and love. Christ was 
precious as the ground of his hope; and the Saviour, 
on whom he had leaned in life, did not fail him in 
the hour of death. His end was peace. A man of 
gentlemanly bearing, of kind social! feelings, of high 
moral principles; a warm and devoted friend, an 
humble, consistent, decided Christian, ever seeking 
the welfare of the Church, and cheerfully sacrifi- 
ciag personal feeling and interests to promote it. 
Such a man, when removed, is no ordinary loss to 
any community. The church and session from 
which he has been taken, while they sympathize 
with those upon whom the loss falls more heavily, 
feel their own share in the trial, and find their con- 
solation in the full belief that he has gone to his re- 
ward, and that the great Head of the Church still 
lives to raise up others, who shall tread in the foot- 
steps of those who have been taken away. ‘‘ Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; and the faithf 
fail from among the children of men.” A. G. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday next, 
12th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcue ct, Recording Secretary. 

UNION. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The . 
Rev. Davf Magill, pastor of the Union P 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, will deliver his eleventh Lecture on to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, Iith inst. at seven o’clock. 
Subject—‘‘Calvin and the Reformation.» Morning 
service at half-past ten o’clock. 


SERMON TO BUSINESS MEN.—By special re- 
} att the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D., will repeat his 
iscourse to Men of Business, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, Lith inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Pean 
Square, Philadelphia, at half past seven o’clock. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The sixth Lecture will 
be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 1ith 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock, by the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Krebs, on the Glory of the Cross. 

FIRST REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The monthly sermon 
will be preached by the pastor (Rev. Dr. McLeod), 
in the First Reformed Presbyterian Church, Twelfth 
street, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—A special 
meeting of the Presbytery of New York will be held 
at the Mission House, corner of Centre and Reade 
streets, New York, on Monday the 12th inst., at 
twelve o’clock,M. The subject of securing a house 
of worship for the coloured people will be consid- 
ered. B. F. Steap, Moderator. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, received from an unknown friend, by 
the hands of the Rev. Samuel Miller of Mount Holly, 
has been given to the poor of the Sixth Ward of 
this city, through the Relief Committee. 

Janes W. ALEXANDER. 

New York, February 5th, 1855. 


MITH & ENGLISH, WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadel- 
phia, have for sale, at low prices, a large and” gen- 
eral assortment of books in every department of 
theological and religious literature, among which 
are the following: 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul; 2 vols. Olshausen’s Commentaries on the 
Gospels and Episties; 9 vols. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vols. Hengstenberg on the Apoca- 
lypse; 2 vols. Hengstenberg on the Christology of 
the Old Testament; new edition. Fairbairn’s + - 
pology of the Scriptures; new edition. West 
Analysis of the Bible. Schaff’s History of the Apos- 
tolic Church. Life of Rev. Dr. Alexander, by his 
son. Barnes’ Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Cumming’s Lectures on Apocalypse, &e. 


Dr. Mason’s Works; 4 vols. Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Illustrations; 8 vole. Jay’s Morning and Shctien 
Exercises; 4 vols.; new edition. r. Chalmer’s 


Sermons, and other works. Dr. Ryle’s Living and 
Dead ; Startling Questions, &c. J. Angell James’ 
Works. Rev. James Hamilton’s Works, &c. 

feb 10—tf | 


young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the peo: Englis 
and Sdathematical studies, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Fem 
school, or private family. Address, ‘* TEACHER,” 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. feb 1 


EW SINGING CLASS.—A new Singing Class 
was commenced in the Presbyterian Chorch, 
Buttonwood street, below Sixth, Philadelphia (Rev. 
Thomas J. Shepherd’s), on Thursday evening, Sth 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock, under the direction 
of Professor Mason Kendall. All persons desiring 
to learn to read music at sight, are requested to at- 
tend on next Thursday evening, 15th inst. 
feb 10—1t* 


LYTECHNIC COLLEGE—Penn Square, Phi- 
—Organized on the pian of the Indus- 
trial Colleges of continental Europe. The fourth 
semi-annual session will commence on Monday, 
February 12, 1855. 
Facutry.—Mathematics aod Engineering, Prof. 
Peabody. Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, 
Prof. Kennedy. Mineralogy and Mining, Prof. 
Thomas. Mechanics aod Machinery, Profs. Ken- 
nedy and Peabody. Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, Prof. Kern. Modern Laoguages, Profs. 
Amarelli and Entrup. 
For Catalogues and further iaformation, apply to 
Dr. A. L. Kennedy as above. 
M. NEWKIRK, 


President of Board of Trustees. 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. feb 10—3t* 


URTZ’S SACRED HISTORY—A Guide to the 
Understanding of the Divine Plan of Salvation, 
according to its Historical Development, translated 
from the sixth German edition, by Charles F. Schasf- 
fer, D. D. A capital book for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. In one vol. Price $1.25. 

The Rev. John Camming’s Works—Commi 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, 2 vols., price $1.50. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables, | vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles, | vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel, 1 volame, 75 cents. 
15 cts. Cumming’s Minor Works, frst and second 
Mr. Harbaugh’s Works—Harbaugh’s 
Birds of the Bible, elegantly illustrated. Harbaugh’s 
Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, price 75 cents. Har- 
baugh’s Heavenly Recogaition of Frieads, 75 ceats. 
Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, | vol. 12mo,$1. Har- 
baugh’s Future Life, including the above three vol- 
Departed, 1 volume, 

ne ’s Sepulc 
ice $1.. Stork’s Children of the New Testameat, 
5 cts. Ledderhoses Life of Philip Melancthon, §!. 
Krommacher’s Parabies, illustrated, octavo, $1.75. 
Stork’s Illastrated Life of Martia Luther, octavo, 
50, — Illustrated History of the Cra- 
es, 

&7” Copies sent by mail, free of postage, at the 

prices annexed. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
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¥ te old | tring | females were actively engaged 
| mixed with foreign blood. A rule entirely | 
| most exter popularity ' maculate num igious le of New York, for 
Conception, being the thousand With this she 
a oti to its members to ; their minent citizens. From one she got 
ntry, though other for $2000; from ancther a tract of land on 
The er, failed, There will, of necessity, 
come in. Commies of the whole, on | 
— | |. EstaBiisnep Counce Ciercy.—The 
The Army A 7 bill passed the Senste 
4 Previous to its passage 
| were made. Among 
cavalry, Of infantry, for the Indian service, 
and the appropriation of not exceeding $2,500,000 
sogiments. Yesterday the Senate passed the Boun- 
Bill. This wesso changed by amendments 
‘paseage, that hardly of the origi- 
femained. It gives one hundred and sixty | 
to every man, and to the widows 
of men who have served in any war 
ting therefrom any land that they 
received. Any man having serv- 
ys is entitled toland. This will settle 
should the bill become a Jaw) about 
of the public lands. No Homestead 
essary. It will require a vast amount 
the demands of the bill, but we be- 
4 ty will be well and worthily bestowed. 
y ought to be rewarded. The bill for | 
| atthe hes pened 
__ It institutes .e Board of five captains, | 
; Jera, and five lieutenants, whose du 
tiy to tf ncier be navy. 
Yesterday, Mr. Stewart of Michigan introduced 
Hl the Senate a series of anti-slavery resolutions, 
adopted by the Legislatare of his State. These 
F, resolutions call upon the Senators of Michigan to 
# take immediate measures for the passage of a law ee Ee 
or laws prohibiting the introduction of slavery into REET i 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the other territories, the re- pt 
: peal of the Fugitive Slave Law, &c. Mr. Stewart, 
on introducing them, took occasion to express his 
a ge the principles and object 
General Cass made a oh 
i tothem. He said he would do nothing that 
= further the object of the resolutions, and will 
seat. He 
| : Several private bills passed the Senate during 
week. ‘To-day the French Spoliation Bill will 
be before the Senate. 
ley. The lie was given. The House was at once a 
thrown into the utmost confusion. For a moment 
_ there seemed to be imminent danger of a regular ) 
fight upon the floor of the House; but the belliger- 
_ents were seperated and order restored. These 
things are truly disgraceful in an American Con- ' 
The House passed, during the week, a goodly 
number of territorial bille—such as establishing mili- 
tary roads, making grants of land for school and 
: had, if it lie within the purview of the Constitution. 
It is a blot upon our social system, that such a state 
of things should exist in any part of our country. 
| | 
members of society.” | 
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“Where the severed— 
oc! sob, atid moan, — 


walking, twilight weeping, 
 Where'the child has ‘found its nother, 
mother finds the child; 
were bn the’wild. = 
"Brother, shall meet and rest 
"Mid the holy snd the blest! 
Where ifé te-blooms, 
heart the freshness 
« its buopant youth resumgs. 
Tove that here we lavish 
the withering leaves of time, 
ghall-have fadeless flowers to fix on, 
In an ever spring-bright clime. 
‘Where’ we find the joy of loving 
As-we never loved before ; 
Loving on, unohilled, unhindered, 
Lovitg once and evermore. 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
*Mid the holy and the blest! 
"Where a blasted world shall brighten 
__.., Underneath a bluer sphere, 
ve , And a softer, gentler sunshine 
'©° ©" Shed its healing splendour here. 
"Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on her robe of green, 
And parer, fairer Eden | 
_... Be where only wastes have been. 
Where a King in kingly glory, 
Sach as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 
Claim and wear the holy crown. 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
the holy and the blest! 


Selence and Revelation. 


Téeutenant Maury, acknidwledged on all 
sides as one of ‘the most eminent scientific 
mén living, writes the following interesting 
Jetter to one of the editors of the New York 
Evangelist, on the Harmony of Science and 
Revelation... We can hardly agree with 
the learned anthor, that the question as to 
the duration of the days of creation is finally 
settled : \A 
OBser in 


January 
__ My Dear Sir—Your letter revived very 
spleasant remembrances. * * * Your ques- 
tions are themes. It would require volumes 
to contain the answers to them. You ask 
sbout the “Harmony of Science and Reve- 
Jation,” and wish to know if I find “ dis- 
tinct traces in the Old Testament of scientific 
Knowledge,” and “in the Bible any know- 

of the winds and ocean currents.’ 
Yes, knowledge the most correct and valu- 
ab 


Paik 


le. 

 Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades 
»* It is a curious fact that the revelations of 
‘science have Jed astronomers of our own day 
to the discovery that the sun is not the dead 
centre of motion, around which comets sweep 
and planets whirl; but that it, with its 
splendid retinue of worlds and satellites, is 
revolving through the realms of space, at 
the rate of millions ef miles in a year, and 
in obedience to some influence situated pre- 
cisely in the direction of the star Alcyon, 
one of the Pleiades. We do not know how 
far off in the immensities of space that cen- 
tre of revolving cycles and epicycles may 
be;.nor have our oldest observers or nicest 
instruments been able to tell us how far off 
in the skies that beautiful cluster of stars is 
hung, whose influences man can never bind. 
In this question alone, and the answer to it, 
is involved both the recognition and exposi- 
tion of the whole theory of gravitation. 

Science taught that the world was round ; 
but potentates pronounced the belief hereti- 
eal, notwithstanding the Psalmist, while 

apostrophizing the works of creation in one 
of his sublime of when 
hets spake as they were moved, 

a the world the o round world,” and 
bade-it to rejoice. 
You recollect when Gallileo was in prison, 
& pump-maker came to him with his difficul- 
ties because his pamp would not lift water 
higher than thirty-two feet. The old phi- 
losopher thought it was because the atmos- 

here would not press the water up any 
higher ; but the hand of persecution was 
upon him, and he was afraid to say the air 
shad -weight. Now had he looked to the 
science of the Bible, he would have discov- 
ered that the “ perfect”’ man of Uz, moved 
by revelation, had proclaimed the fact thou- 
“sands of years before. “He maketh the 
weight for the wind.” Job is very learned, 
and his speeches abound in scientific lore. 
The persecutors of the old astronomer also 
would have been wiser, and far more just, 
had the more attention to this won- 
-derful k, for there they would have 
learned that “He stretcheth out the North 
over the empty place, and haugeth the earth 
upon nothing.’ 

Here is another proof that Job was fa- 
miliar with the laws of gravitation, for he 
knew how the world was held in its place; 
’ and as for the “empty place” in the sky, 
Sir John Herschel has been sounding 
heavens with his powerful telescope, and 

ing the stars, and where do you think 
Fe finds the most barren part—the empty 
places—of the sky? In the North, precisely 
where Job told Bildad, the Shuhite, the 
empty place was stretched out. It is there 
where comets most delight to roam, and hide 
themselves in emptiness. 

I pass by the history of creation as it is 
“written on the'tablet of the rock and in the 
ng of Revelation, because the question 
“has been discussed so much and so often, 
that you,;.no doubt, are familiar with the 
whole subject: In both, the order of crea- 
tion is the same, first the plants to afford 
sustenance, and then the animals, the chief 


int of “parent difference being as to the 
ion of the period between the ‘‘even- 


ing and the morning.” “A thousand years 
is as one day,” and the Mosaic account 
affords evidence itself that the term day, as 
there used, is not that which comprehends 
our twenty-four hours. It was a day that 
had its evening and morning before the sun 
was made... . 
-  [-willy however, before proceeding further, 
ask on for.mentioning a rule of conduct 
which I have adopted, in order to make pro- 
with these -physical researches which 
ve occupied . 80 much of ny time and 
many of my thoughts, and that rule is never 
to forget who is the Author of the great 
volume which nature spreads out before us, 
and always to remember that the same 
Being is author of 
olds up tous; and though the 
"two works age entirely different, their recards 
equally true, and when they bear upon 
the ‘same’ point; a now and then 
js as impossible that they should 
each other, as. it-is that either should contra- 
dict itself. Jf the two cannot be reconciled, 
the fault is ours, an@'is because in our blind. 
and weakness we have not been. able to 


ads lite 


have 


they do, it 
eantradict 


hha come, thither they retarn 
gale pb which ern the 


winds and rule the sea, is,one 
profitable and beautiful occupations that a 


man, an jmproving, pl ive man, can 
Decked with’ progress) 


Geld of astronomy aff at aby subjects of con- 


‘| templation more ennobling, more sublime, 


or more profitable, than those which we may 
find in the air and. the sea. Cot 
When we regard them from certain points 


‘| of view, they,present the appearance of way- 


ward things, obedient to no law, but fickle 
in their movements, and subject only to 
chance. 
Yet ‘when we go as truth-loving, know- 
ledge-seeking explorers, and knock at their 
secret chambers, and devoutly ask what are 
the laws which govern them, we are taught 
in terms the most impressive, that when the 
, morning stars sang together, the waves also 
lifted up their voice, and the winds, too, 
joined in the almighty anthem. And as dis- 
covery advances, we find the marks of order 
in the sea. andin the air, that is in tune with 
the music of the spheres, and the conviction 
is foreed upon us that the laws of all are 
nothing else but perfect harmony. ‘Yours 
respectfully, M. F. Maury, 
Lieutenant, United States Navy. 


Decently Buried. 


A person of inferior degree recently died 
in Rochester. He had a trifle over $100 in 
the Savings Bank. His wife directed that 
this should be withdrawn when he died, in 
order to secure to him a “decent burial.” 
The money was taken out, and $81.92 were 


upon the “wake” and the funeral. 
The Democrat gives the following “ bill of 
items” for the expenses of the “ wake :” 
Mr. 
To 5 gals. whiskey, : . $1 88 
4 gals. dark brandy, $3, ‘ 12 00 
gal. wine, 2 00 
> lbs. crackers, . 
10 Ibs. cheese, . : ‘ 1 25 
lbs. tobacco, . 48 
doz. pipes, . . . 24 
sperm candles, .. Le 
Total, . $20 68 


The expenses at the cemetery, including 
the priest’s charge of $1, were $20.25. 
Mass at the church, undertaker’s fees, &c., 
reached $20 more. 

An Irishman died in Albany, not long 
ago, who had deposited over $500 in the 
Savings Bank, although he lived in great 
apparent indigence. No sooner was be dead, 
than a grand “wake” and burial was de- 
cided upon, and it cost his family over $120 
to get his body into the ground. The liquor 
drunk at the “wake” cost $42, and there 
was a charge for four “ sympatbizers,’’ who 
were hired to make many lamentations for 
the departed—to wail and howl over his 
dead body. ‘Tite coffin, the carriages, and 
the masses amounted to a round sum. And 
so Pat was “decently buried.” 


Atmospheric Phenomena in Green- 
land. 


The curious effects of the unequal refrac 
tion, produced by the varying temperature 
and density of the different strata of air, 
constitute one of the most singular phe- 
nomena of Greenland. They usually oc- 
cur in the evening or night after a clear day, 
andare most frequently on the approach or 
commencement of easterly winds. Not only 
does this state of the atmosphere elevate 
places above their proper position, bringing 
objects sunk below the horizon into view, 
but also changes and contorts their appear- 
ance. It most usually produces an increase 
in the vertical dimensions of the object af- 
fected, elevating the coast and giving it a 
bolder and more precipitous outline; making 
the fields of ice rise like cliffs of prismatic 
spar, while the higher and more irregular 
masses assume the forms of castles, obelisks, 
spires, or, where the pinnacles are numerous, 
a forest of naked pines. In other places it 
displays the resemblance of a naked city, 
crowded with public edifices, while huge 
masses of rock seem suspended freely in the 
air. Sometimes ships are seen with their 
rigging curiously distorted, an additional 
sail, or an inverted image of the vessel, 
many times larger than the real object, ap- 
pearing above. Such area few, and but a 
few, of the changes produced, “as from the 
stroke of the enchanter’s wand: but many 
others occur which it is impossible to des- 
cribe, their forms altering with inconceivable 
rapidity, and one deceitful image disappear- 
ing only to be replaced by another. 


Petrified. Human Bodies—A Veri- 
table Wonder. 


Mr. George Lane, who has charge of 
“Woodland Cemetery,” near Dayton, Ohio, 
was called upon recently, by Mr. G. P. Loy, 
who resides about three miles south-east of 
Germantown, Ohio, to remove the remains 
of his first wife, a grandchild, and other 
bodies, from a family burying ground upon 
his farm, and inter them in his lot in the 
“Germantown Cemetery.” The burying 
ground was made many years ago, upon the 
site of a little hill, in a field some distance 
from the residence of Mr. Loy, in accord- 
ance with the custom in the Miawi Valley 
at that day, when almost every property- 
holder had a burying ground upon his farm. 

The first grave opened was that of Mr. 
Loy’s first wife, who was interred about 
twenty-four years ago. On reaching the 
coffin, it was found to be perfect—at least 
‘to appearance—and the men proceeded to 
unearth it, and raise it to the mouth of the 

ve. This they soon ascertained to be a 

ifficult task, and the small force engaged at 
it was compelled to procure assistance. The 
earth at this time was completely taken from 
around the coffin, and removed from under 
the coffin, as far as it could be reached, but 
still it was found difficult to even move it. 

The assistance of six men was at length 
obtained, and it required all the strength 
they were in possession of to raise the coffin 
from its bed, and place it upon the ground 
by the side of the grave! It was supposed, 
by those engaged in the disinterment, that 
the coffin was filled’ with water, on ac- 
count of its extreme heaviness, but after 


surably dry, and no signs of water could 
be discovered. The lid was then, with dif- 
ficulty, removed, when it was ascertained 
that the body was in an excellent state of 
preservation. Upon a close examination it 
was found that the remains would not give 
way under the pressure of a piece of board 
which one of the ‘gentlemen p upon the 
corpse; and this strange circumstance led 
to still further investigation. The shroud, 
and indeed, all the covering which was upon 
the body at the time of interment, twenty- 
four years ago, had disappeared—not a ves- 
tige of them remained. The body was per- 
fect, except the right leg, from the knee to 
the ankle joint, where the flesh seemed to 
have wasted away, and lay at the bottom of 
the coffin in a substance resembling sand. 
With this exception of decay, the body and 
limbs exhibited the same perfectness of ex- 
terior they did when life and animation were 


in the body. 
|" The body indeed, had been petrified! It 
‘was’ by some 8 quality of the earth, 


‘and other causes of which we can form no 


conjecture, turned into stone of a drab, or, 


hetweply-host-in their movement, we infer 


the most. 


as the sky is, the 


it was taken from the grave, it was mea- 


of 1,300,000 additional 


stone. 

The grave of the child of Mr. Lo 
wag next entered, and the coffin 
It was also foynd..to be heavy, and when 
opened, the corpse presented much the same 
appearance as that of Mrs. Loy. It was not 


as ect, however, although petrified. The 

y and limbs had about the same appear- 
ance they did in life, but the exterior had 
lost its life-like contour. The most remark- 
able thing connected with the remains of 
the child was, that the hair upon the petri- 
fied skull was to al) appearance the same as 
life! Mr. Lane eet a small ringlet from 
the crown and tied it into a knot. The 
other bodies which were exhumed—one or 
two in number—were only partially petri- 
fied, and were mostly decayed. — Dayton 
Empire. 


Wonderful Pens. 


Dr. Warner, some years ago, happened to 
be in the shop of an eminent stationer in 
the Strand, London, when a member of the 
Commons purchased.a hundred quills for six 
shillings. When he was gone, the Doctor 
exclaimed: “QO, the luxury of the age! 
Six shillings fora hundred quills! Why, it 
never cost me sixpence for quills in my 
life.” “That is very curious, Doctor,” ob- 
served the stationer, “for your works are 
very voluminous.” ‘I declare,’’ replied the 
Doctor, “I wrote my Ecclesiastical History, 
two volumes in folio, and my Dissertation on 


the Book of Common Prayer, a large folio, |. 


both the first and second copies, with one 
single pen. It wasan old one when I began, 
and it is not worn out now that I have 
finished.”” This relation was spread abroad, 
and the merit of this pen was esteemed so 
highly, that a celebrated countess begged the 
Doctor to make her a present of it. He did 
so, and her ladyship had a gold case made, 
with a short history of the pen written u 
it, and placed it in her cabinet of curiosities. 

Byron wrote his celebrated poem of the 
Bride of Abydos in one night, and without 
mending his pen. The pen is yet preserved 
in the British Museum. 

John Elliott translated the entire Bible 


‘into the Indian language, and wrote the 


whole of it with one pen. 


The Inquisitiveness of Parliament. 


On the 1st of January Lord Elcho’s Act 
of Parliament, with regard to births, deaths, 
and marriages in Scotland, went into opera- 
tion. Printed forms are furnished, on ap- 
plication, by the registrars, containing the 
particulars required by the parties apply- 
ing, which forms have given considerable 
offence to aged aspirants after connubial 
blessedness, as the following scene, which 
took place in the city of Edinburgh, will 
show. A day or two ago, a person, who 
had evidently seen three-score years, called 
at the office of the registrar and said he 
wished to be booked. After giving the 
name, his age was asked, “My age! What,”’ 
exclaimed the would-be benedict, “ hae you 
ado wi’ my age?” On being told that it 
was required by the new act of Parliament, 
«‘Q, then you may put down sixty;” and to 
the question whether he was a bachelor or 
widower, he. said, “‘ Does Parliament want 
to ken that tae?” But on the registrar 
wishing to know the number, &c., of his 
children by a former marriage, he lost all 
patience, and demanded, ‘ What the Par- 
liament had to dae wi’ his bairns? He had 
brought them up decently, and they were 
doing for themselves and not fashing ony- 
body, and he wondered what the Parliament 
had to dae wi’ them.” On the age of the 
bride being asked, “ Weel, that beats a’! 
Do they want that tae? Ye may say sixty, 
but between you and me, she’s sixty-twa. 
Od, had I kent that I was tae hae been thus 
fashed, and that a’ about us was tae be sent 
to Parliament, I would hae been here last 
Saturday, and hae been booked in the richt 
auld way.” 


The Woof of Scandal. 


Mr. Wilberforce relates that at one time 
he found himself chronicled as “ St. Wilber- 
force” in an opposing journal, and the fol- 
lowing given as ‘‘an instance of his Phari- 
saism.” was lately seen,” says the 
journal, “walking up and down in the 
Bath Pump Room reading his prayers, like 
his predecessors of old, who prayed in the 
corners of the streets to be seen of men.” 
‘«‘ As there is generally,” says Mr. Wilber- 
force, “ some slight circumstance which per- 
verseness turns into a charge or reproach, 
I began to reflect, and I soon found the oc- 
casion of the calumny. It wasthis: I was 
walking in the Pump Room in conversation 
with a friend; a passage was quoted from 
Horace, the accuracy of which was ques- 
tioned, and as I had a Horace in my pocket 
I took it out and read the words. This was 
the plain ‘bit of wire’ which factious malig- 
nity sharpened into a pin to pierce my repu- 
tation.” How many ugly pins have been 
manufactured out of even smaller bits of 
wire than even that! 


Alison as a Historian, 


The following passages, from a volume of 
Alison’s History, which the people of this 
country will soon be called upon to pur- 
chase, may afford a criterion for determin- 
ing his reliability as a historian in general. 
The animus, as regards the United States, 
is placed beyond all doubt. 


“The principal States of the Union,” 
says Sir Archibald, “have, by common con- 
sent, repudiated their State debts as soon as 
the storm of adversity blew; and they have, 
in some instances, resumed the payment of 
their interest only when the sale of lands 
they had wrested from the Indians afforded 
them the means of doing so without recur- 
ring to the dreaded horrors of direct taxa- 
tion. The measures of Congress have been 
so generally directed by self-interest, that 
they have, in more than one instance, 
brought the Confederacy to the verge of 
dissolution; and the threatened separation 
of South Carolina was only prevented from 
breaking it up by the quiet concession of 
the Central Legislature. Subsequently, the 
selfish career of unbridled democracy has 
been still more clearly evinced. 

‘Without the vestige of a title, they have 
seized on Texas, and annexed it to their 
vast dominions; by concealing their title, 
which negatived their claims, they have ob- 
tained from Great Britain the half of Maine; 
they have done their utmost to revolutionize 
Canada; they have only been prevented, by 
a melancholy tragedy, from revolutionizing 
Cuba; and when the Mexicans took up arms 
to avenge the spoliation of their territory, 
they invaded their dominions, and wrested 
from them the half of all that remained to 
them, including the golden-laden mountains 
of California. prone. the last ten years 
they have, though attacked by no one, made 
themselves master, by fraud and violence, 
uare miles of ter- 
ritory, being nine times the area of France; 
already the multis utile bellum has become 
so popular among them that the very chil- 
dren, in ‘all parts of the Union, play at sol- 
diers; democratic passions have found their 
usual and natural vent in foreign a 
sions, and America has added another to 
the many proofs which history affords, that 
republican, so far from being the most paci- 


PHESPRBSBYTHRIAN. 


fie, are the thost warlike and dangerous of 


“«Tf the present annual migtation of above 
‘two hundred thousand frou. .[reland should 


continue a few years longer, and there is any 
‘truth in the assertions now generally made, 


Trish in the United States, and four millions 


‘such a preponderance there, as may ulti- 
mately render the maintenance of represen- 
tative institutions impossible in some parts 
of the Union.” 


Sacredness of Tears. 


Dr. Johnson observes: —“There is a sacred- 
ness in tears. They are not a mark of weak- 
ness, but of power. They speak more elo- 
uently than ten thousand tongues. They are 
e messengers of overwhelming pric of deep 
contrition, of unspeakable love. If there were 
wanting any argument to prove that man is 
not mortal, I would look for it in the strong 
convulsive emotions of the breast, when the 
soul has been deeply agitated, when the 
fountains of feeling are rising, and when the 
tears are gushing forth in crystal streams. 
Q, speak not harshly to the stricken one, 
weeping in silence! Break not the deep so- 
lemnity by rude laughter or intrusive foot- 
steps. Despise not woman’s tears—they 
are what make her an angel. Scoff not if 
the stern heart of manhood is sometimes 
melted to tears—they are what help to ele- 
vate him above the brute. I love to see 
tears of affection. They are painful tokens, 
but still most holy. There is a pleasure in 
tears—an awful pleasure. If there were 
none on earth to shed a tear for me, I should 
be loathe to live; and if no one might weep 
over my grave, I could never die in peace.” 


Nunneries and Roman Catholic 
Schools. 


The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has instructed its committee on the 
judiciary to consider the expediency of re- 
porting a bill “making convents and nunner- 
ies, and Roman Catholic schools, as open 
and free to public visitation and inspection 
as Protestant institutions.” 

And why should they not be? In this 
country there should be no secret dungeons, 
no place where the authorities of a State or 
nation are not allowed to visit. No dark, 
secretive dens, beyond the reach of law. 
No, never. Let every place be subject to 
the inspection of the authorities. Let un- 
der-ground rooms be inspected, among one 
sect as well as among others.—JViles Repub- 
lican. 

On the 18th ult. in our Legislature, Mr. 
Moorman, representative from Detroit, gave 
notice that he would on the next, or some 
subsequent day, ask leave to bring in “a 
bill for the regulation of Roman Catholic 
nunneries and schools, and for other pur- 
poses,” which leave will doubtless be gran- 
ted, and the bill passed. 

We also understand that a bill will be 
introduced, similar to the one introduced into 
the New York Legislature, preventing any 
grant, conveyance, devise or lease of personal 
or real estate to any person in any ecclesiasti- 
eal office, “And ee that all church 
property shall be held and controlled by the 
trustees or corporation, duly organized ac- 
cording to the provisions of law in this State 
—that all property heretofore granted or de- 
mised to any person in any ecclesiastical 
office shall be deemed to be held in trust for 
the benefit of the congregation or society 
using the same, and upon the death of the 
person or persons in whom the title shall be 
vested at that time, shall vest in the religious 
corporation formed by the congregation oc- 
cupying the same. 

‘rom the difficulties which have arisen in 
some parts of the country on this subject, it 
is evident that such a law is demanded for 
the future welfare of society.— Detroit Dai- 
ly Advertiser. 


From the Home Journal. 


Oblivion. 


’Tis well that hearts at last forget, 
’Tis well that broken ties 
In after years can only wet 
With thoughtful tears our eyes. 
’Tis well the sun, that rose in tears, 
In glorious light will set ; 
That bitter grief will pass with years— 
That hearts at last forget. 


Yes, we forget—the weary breast, 
The burning, aching brain, 

Will lose, in calm and peaceful rest, 
The anguish and the pain; 

And early memories, o’er whose biers 
We wept with sad regret, 

Grow dim before the lapse of years— 
For we, at last, forget. 


Not all! not all! a careless word, 
A well-remembered tone, 
A look, a scene, a thought hath stirred 
The anguish past and gone; 
And long-hushed hearts have throbbed again, 
And long-dried eyes are wet ; 
Ah! memory brings the old, old pain! 
We cannot quite forget! 


The Tomb of Milton. 


Two minutes scarely elapsed, says Tucker- 
man, after lrang the sexton’s tellat St. Giles 
church, before | was ushered into the aisle. 
The roof of the building is modern, but the 
dark crapings on the pulpit and choir in- 
djcate an age of two centuries. I stood at 
the altar where Cromwell and Ben Johnson 
were married; marked the pavement beneath 
which Fox, the author of “The Book of 
Martyrs,” is buried; and read the inscrip- 
tion on the Lucy Vault, in a family satiriz- 
ed by the character of Shallow, and which 
incarnates for everlasting ridicule the sapi- 
ent justice who would have proved Shak- 
speare a deer-stealer. I examined the quaint 
old tomb of the historian Speede ; and, from 
a window, looked upon a fragment of the 
Roman wall—the greatest antiquity of Lon- 
don. 


the spot beneath which are the mortal re- 
mains of Milton, and his epitaph is grand 
in its simplicity, ‘The author of Paradise 
Lost.” He and his father before him were 
attendants of this church. How sublime 
to the imagination is this otherwise not re- 
markable temple, where that beautiful head 
bowed in prayer! I recollected his image 
as it layin youthful beauty, one summer 
afternoon, on the green sward, under the 
classic trees of the college-lawn, when a 
fair lady hung entranced above the sleeper, 
and left a scroll in his nerveless hand. 

I saw him in his prime, conversing with 
Galileo, and looking forth, with all a poet’s 
rapture upon Val d’ Arno from the wooded 
summit of Fisole. I beheld him when time 
had silvered his flowing hair, with sightless 
orbs uplifted, as his fingers ran over the 
organ keys, and the calm of devotion soften- 
ed the lines of care and grief in that majes- 
tic countenance. 

The picture he bequeathed of Eden, fra- 
grant and dewy as creation’s morning, the 
forlorn glory of Satan, and the solemn 
cadance of the verse that embalmed, in 
perpetual music, the story of “man’s first 
disobedience,” came vividly back upon m 
heart beside his sepulchre. Stern Crom- 
well’s rugged “visage grew mild as his mar- 
riage response woke again from the silence 
of years; and blithely sounded the footsteps 
of rare old Ben,as he walked again, with 
his beloved, in my vision, up that solitary 
nave. What a changed aspect bears the 
world since Roger Williams talked with 
- Milton of the prospects of religious liberty 
in America, and the latter pleaded for the 
freedom of the press; and yet, with all the 
triumphs of science, the revelations of the 
bard have lost not a ray of their spiritual 
beauty; his “high argument” remains in 
all its original significance; his mighty son 
wakes the soul to-day as when its first eterna 
symphony burst forth; his intact career, 


‘that there are two millions of native-born 


of Irish descent, the Celtic race may acquire | 


Over against a pew, a familiar bust marks ‘ 


unwavering faith; and sustained clevation, 
reproach the sordid, and wim the brave for 


TOM CORWIN’S ADVICE. 


About three man 
presented himself to ite: clerk- 

ip. Thrice was he refused; and still he 
made a fourth effort. His perseveranse and 
spirit of determination awakened a friendly 
interest in his welfare, and the secretary ad- 
vised him, in the strongest possible terms, 
to abandon his purpose and go to the West, 
if he could do no better outside the Depart- 
ments. ‘“‘My young friend,” said he, “go 
tothe North-west; buy 160 acres of Govern- 
ment land—or if you have not the money 
to purchase, squat on it; get you an axe 
and a mattock; put up a log cabin fora 
habitation, and raise a little corn and pota- 
toes; keep your conscience clear, and live 
like a freeman; your own master, with no 
one to give you orders, and without depen- 
dence upon anybody. Do that, and you 
will become honoured, respected, influential, 
and rich. -But accept a clerkship here, and 
you sink at once all independence; your 
energies become relaxed, and you are unfit- 
ted in a few years for any other and more 
independent position. I may give you a 
place to-day, and I can kick you out again 
to-morrow; and there’s another man over at 
the White House who can kick me out, and 
the people = can kick him out; and 
so we go. But if you own an acre of land, 
it is your kingdom, and your cabin is your 
‘castle—you are a sovereign, and you will 
feel it in every throbbing of your pulse, and 
every day of your life coll assure me of 
your thanks for having thus advised you.” 


The Musical Idiot. 


There is at present in the Saltpetriere, 
(hospital at Paris) a girl idiotic to an ex- 
treme degree, who does not speak, and can- 
not even dress herself. However, her keep- 
er has recently discovered in her a decided 
taste for music. She often can repeat 
faithfully a whole passage of music played 
or sung to her only once; even if the pas- 
sage is left incomplete, in repeating it she 
will terminate it in the right key and tone. 
A first rate performer on the piano was 
brought to play to her, and her transports 
amounted almost to frenzy. At certain pas- 
sages ofgapid transitions from flats to sharps, 
she uttered cries of transport, and com- 
menced eating her fingers to calm her emo- 
tions. She isan immense eater, and greedi- 
ly snatches at fruit; but the moment she 
hears the instrument, she stops until the 
music has . 


RatstnG GRAPES BY STRAW AND WOOL. 
—In the Magazine of Horticulture for Feb- 
ruary, a Mr. Simpson gives an account of a 
successful method of raising grapes, so as to 
be fully ripe in December and January. 
Mr. Simpson is a manufacturer of blankets, 
and knowing the effect of wool in retaining 
heat, he determined to try it upon his vines. 
To retain the heat of the ground in the bor- 
ders which contained the roots of his vines, 
he covered them, for a foot in depth, with 
dry hay. Over the hay he laid what might 
be called a blanket of waste wool and ma- 
nure. The heat passed off very slowly from 
the borders thus protected; as the cold 
weather came on, the temperature dimin- 
ished about three degrees a week. On the 
first of December it was sixty degrees. His 


grapes became fully ripe under this process 
in December and January. 


INTRODUCTION OF PLANTs INTO ENG- 
LAND.—Pine apples were first grown by 
Rose, gardener to Charles II. Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced the potato. Sir Antho- 
ny Ashly, the ancestor of Lord Shaftesbury, 
first planted cabbages in that country, and a 
cabbage appears at his feet on his monument. 
Figs were planted in Henry VIII.’s reign, at 
Lambeth, by Cardinal Pole; and it is said 
the identical trees are yetremaining. Spel- 
man, in 1590, planted two lime trees at 
Dartford, which are still growing there. 
Thomas Lord Cromwell enriched the gar- 
dens of England with three different kinds 
of plums. it was Evelyn, whose patriotism 
was not exceeded by his learning, who large- 
ly propagated the noble oak in that country ; 
so much so that the trees which he planted 
have supplied the navy of Great Britain 
with its chief proportion of that timber. 
Cherries were first planted in Kent by the 
Knights Templars, who brought them from 
the East; and the first mulberry trees were 
also planted in Kent by the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Aubrey says Sir Rich- 
ard Weston brought the first clover grass, 
about 1345, out of Brabant or Flanders. 
The introduction of turnips, and also of san- 
foin, is also attributed to him, and his mem- 
ory is still revered by every inhabitant of 
Surrey acquainted with hisdeeds. Hedied 
in 1652. 


REMEDY FOR THE Potato DIsEASE.— 
We read in the Paris Débats :—* Since the 
appearance of the potato disease several 
remedies have been proposed, among others, 
mixing ashes with the earth, and the plant- 
ing at a certain depth of whole potatoes. 
We have seen the result of this plan, which 
has been really surprising. M. P. C. of 
Conflans, near St. Germain-en-Laye, obtain- 
ed from his last crop perfectly sound potatoes, 
one of them weighing not less than 1520 
grammes, more than three pounds English ; 
another 1000; a third and fourth, from 800 
to 900; and several others in proportion. 
The experiment, it must be remarked, has 
been only tried on a small scale, but several 
of the neighbouring farmers intend next 

ear to put the same method in practice.”’ 
It remains to be seen whether the crops to 
be obtained from this system will be re- 
munerative, the cost of ashes being rather 
heavy. 

CuriIna SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL ON.— 
Take one teaspoonful of alum and two of 
saltpetre; pulverize and mix well together, 
then sprinkle the powder on the flesh side 
of the skin, and lay the two flesh sides to- 

ther, leaving the wool outside. Then 

old up the skins as tightly as you can, and 

ut them in a dry place. In two or three 

ays, as soon as they are dry, scrape them 
with a blunt knife till clean and supple. 
This completes the process,and makes a 
most excellent saddle-cover. Other skins 
which you desire to cure with fur on may 
be treated in the same way. 


Swamp Mucx.—There are some localities 
where muck of good quality is found that 
cannot be reached by wheels. It can be 
done by sledding, and now is the time to 
get it out. Sledded out in this and the next 
month, and strewed round the stable-yard 
or thrown into the pig-stye, it will be a most 
valuable compost by the time manure is 
wanted in the spring. It will be valuable 
as a manure, if only hauled out and spread 
in shallow piles, to be operated upon by the 
frosts of winter. It is better to place it in 
the yard or stye. It is altogether prefer- 
able, however, to let muck hauled out so 
late remain over the following season, being 
occasionally hoed or shovelled over in the 
yard. It thus becomes thoroughly worked 
over, and saturated and mixed with the 
droppings of the yard. However, it matters 
not so much where you put it, or how long 
you keep it, so that you get the muck out. 
—-Granite Farmer. 


NOURISHMENT OF MEAts.—To preserve, 
in dressing, the full nourishment of meats, 
and their properties of digestiveness, forms 
a most important — of the art of cooking; 
for these ends, the object to be kept in 
mind is to retain, as much as possible, the 
juices of the meat, whether roast or boiled. 
This, in the case of boiling meat, is best 


done by placing it at once in briskly boiling | 


water. The albumen on the surface, and to 


some depth, is immediately coa , and | 
thus forms a kind of covering which neither 
allows the water to into the meat, nor 
the meat juice into the water. The water 
e meat be thorough which it wi 

be when every part Foe hoes heated to about 
165 degrees, the temperature at which the 
colouring matter of the blood coagulates or 
fixes. At 133 degrees the albumen sets, 
but the blood does not, and therefore the 
meat isredand raw. The same rules apply 
to roasting; the meat should first be brought 
near enough to a bright fire to brown the 
a and then should be allowed to roast 
slowly. 


ApPLe JELLY.— Wash and cat the apples 
in two or three pieces, to see if there be any 
worms in them; put them in a porcelain 
lined kettle, and cook until the apples are 
done; take out and strain the jaice from 
them, and put them on the stove again, and 
boil until they begin to look dark; then add 
one-third as much sugar, by weight, and 
boil until they become a jelly; put it into 
cups or tumblers, and tie paper over the 
— This is excellent for making jelly 
cakes. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 
HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 

One of the pupils in a school in Germany 
came to his master one day in great trouble, 
because, as he said, God would not answer his 
prayer. 

“ And what did you pray for?” 

“I prayed to God that he would give me an 
humble heart.” 

_ “And why do you think that he has not 
heard you?” 

The child said, with tears, “Since I prayed 
for this the other boys have been cross and un- 
kind tome. They tease me and mock me at 
every turn, so that I can hardly bear it.” 

“ My dear boy, you prayed that God would 
give you an humble heart, and why, then, 
should you be vexed, if the other boys are the 
means Of humbling you? Here you see that 
God does really answer you. It is in this way 
he sees fit to'send you an humble mind.” 

The poor child had not thought of that. He 
had fancied that God would have taken some 
other way with him, and thus he was mistaken 
in thinking that his prayer was not answered. 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 


A beautiful infant had been taught to say— 
and it could say little else—‘God will take 
care of baby.” It was seized with sickness, at 
a time when both parents were just recovering 
from a dangerous illness. Every day it grew 
worse, and at last it was given up todie. A\l- 
most agonized, the mother begged to be carried 
into the room of her darling to give it one last 
embrace. Both parents succeeded in reaching 
the apartment just as it was thought the little 
baby had breathed its last. The mother wept 
aloud, when once more the little creature opened 
its eyes, looked lovingly up in her face, smiled, 
moved its lips, and in a faint voice said, “God 
will take care of baby.” Sweet, consoling 
words, they had hardly ceased when the infant 
spirit was in heaven. 


LOVE FOR PARENTS. 


Many years ago there was a dreadful erup- 
tion of Mount Etna, which obliged the inhabi- 
tants of the surrouiding country to run in 
every direction for safety. 

Amid the hurry and confusion of this scene, 
every one carrying away what he thought most 
precious, two sons, in the midst of their anxiety 
for the preservation of their money and goods, 
recollected their father and mother, who, being 
both very old, were not able to save themselves 
by flight. 

“Where,” said the generous youths, “shall 
we find a more precious treasure than our par- 
ents?” This said, one took his father on his 
shoulder, and the other his mother, and so 
made their way through surrounding smoke 
and flames. 

They were rewarded by the respect and affec- 
tion of their neighbours, by the thankfulness 
and tears of their parents, and by their own 
subsequent prosperity and happiness. 


THE GOOSE AND COLT. 


A poor goose had been cruelly plucked alive 
of all her feathers, that she might satisfy the 
avarice of her master, who could get money for 
them. A young colt seeing the goose in this 
state, laughed heartily at her, and derided her. 
A little while after the goose met the colt 
again, when he had been deprived by his mas- 
ter of his ears and tail. ‘“O,” said the goose, 
“whose turn is it to laugh now? My feathers 
are growing again, but you will never more 
have your ears and your tail.” 

Some children will laugh if they see a poor 
deformed person; but we never should laugh 
at the misfortunes of others, for we know not 
how soon far worse may befall ourselves. 

Let us, then, be kind to the lame, the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind; and if it should 
please God to permit us, at any time, to endure 
the like misfortunes, we may hope that we shall 
not be mocked at, but receive the same com- 
passion that we have shown to others. 


0O-PARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned has asso- 
ciated with him in the Book Publishing, Book- 
selling, and Importing business, his son, ALFRED 
MARTIEN. The business will be continued as 
heretofore, at No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
under the firm of WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MAR- 
TIEN. WM. 8. MARTIEN, 


The subscribers would invite attention to their 
large collection of Religious, Theological, and Mis- 
cellaneous Works, which has recently been en- 
riched by importations from England of many valu- 
able and rare works. 


BIBLES. 


Intending to devote much attention to the impor- 
tation of English editions of the Bible, arrangements 
have been made for a full supply from the various 
publishers of Bibles abroad, comprising the editions 
of the London Bible Warehouse, Oxford imprints, 
Bagster & Sons, Wm. Collins, and T.8. Nelson & 
Sons, as also the Paragraph editions of the London 
Religious Tract Society. They embrace every va- 
riety of size, from the huge folio to the miniature 
pocket form, and are bound in an almost endless 
variety of styles, both cheap and expensive, many 
of them new and unique; altogether forming the 
largest and most varied stock of Bibles to be found 
in any establishment in the world, and where every 
taste may be suited in size, style, or price. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


This branch will embrace, as heretofore, all the 
standard publications, American and English edi- 
tions, and in addition, the valuable Biblical Works 
of Bagster & Sons, and the issues of Messrs. Clark 
of Edinburgh. Clergymen who are about forming 
or replenishing their libraries, wil) find it to their 
interest to examine our stock, which, in conse- 
quence of our superior facilities in purchasing, is 
offered at lower than the usual rates. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Here, in addition to our own Publications, will 
be found a large and complete assortment of the 
issues of the different Publishing Houses in the 
country, forming a collection of Books in these de- 
partments not surpass: d by any other establishment. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The attention of Parents, Teachers, and others 
is called to our assortment of Books for the Young. 
Great care has been taken to have all convey les- 
sons of high moral and religious truth, whilst the 
typography, illustrations, and binding is such as to 
render them in the highest degree attractive and 
elegant. 

SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


We keep constantly on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the Publications of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath-school Society, comprising upwards of siz hun- 
dred volumes, prepared with special reference to 
the wants of Sabbath-schools. Also Hymn Books, 
Music Books, Question Books, Reward Tickets, 
&c. To these, frequent additions are made, from 
time to time, from the Catalogues of other Publish- 
ers, including the issues of the London Religious 
Tract Society. 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No, 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 13—-3t Philadelphia. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—A month- 

ly religious periodical, established with a view 

to aid in the promotion of religion and knowledge 

among the families of the Presbyterian Church. The 

rominent subjects of discussion are those pertain- 

ing to practical religion; the doctrines, polity, and 

best interests of our Church ; history and biography; 

the religious world at large; and general literature. 

Some of the best writers in our Church will be con- 

tribators to the pages of the Magazine. At least 

six engravings will appear during the year. Price 
one dollar a year by mail. Address, 

FRANCIS MARION WOOD, 
feb 3—tf - 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Com- 
pendium @f the History of Doctrines. By K. 
nive 4. Tranaated v. 0. . 
la two 7 
t is thoroughly crigcals pote phrase, nor a fact 
is suffered tq escape its notice; not a document can 
be found which is not examined und re-examined ; 
step by step it pursues its toilsome course ward 
‘inte the history of the pasts iduminating ite recerds, 
and making its men to live and speak, and act again, 
and giving to all its controversies and speculations 
an air almost of preseat reality. It is distingwiehed 
for its brevity, ite cleat statements of the leading 
ints, its great candour, its ample refereaces to the 
of contemporaneous literature.— Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 


Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By J.C. 
L. Gieseler, D. D., Professor of Theology in Got- 
tingen. Translated by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Gieseler’s Church History is an invaluable store- 
house of reference to the agzious and inquiring stu- 
dent and doctrinarian. Itis not one of those a 
ficial books which satisfies the ordinary and indoleut 
reader. It presents the early and original sourcte 
of ecclesiastical history in lucid and masterly arrange- 
ment, while it briefly touches on the information 
which they convey—so that, along with the author’s 
own remarks, which indicate a cautious and impar- 
tial judgment, we have faithful citations and cata- 
logues of the original authorities, on whose evidence 
the statements in the text have been made. He has 
not only given us a text-book, but has made a col- 
lection of such facts and documents as prepare us 
to form the commentary for ourselves. tic 
Review. 

An Historico-critical Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. By H. A. Ch. Havernick, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Konigsberg. Translated 
by Alexander Thomson, A. M. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

This work is peculiarly welcome to us—he 
over the whole ground minutely and laboriously— 
he deals with the actual difficulties which have been 
started—he shows their groundlessness one by one, 
and gives distinct evidence that the Pentateuch is 
actually a hietoric document, and that it is no im- 
posture of a later age, but the genuine production 
of Moses himself.—Kitto’s Journal. 

General Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Prof. Havernick. Translated by Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, D.D. One vol. 8vo. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Julius 
Muller. Translated by the Rev. W. Pulsford. Two 
vuls. Svo. Vols. 27 and 29 of the Series. 

The work before us unites in a high degree depth 
and comprehensiveness with practical earnestness 
and clearness. It is profound even to thé content- 
ment of a German mind, yet rarely obscure or unin- 
structive; the author evinces his metaphy- 
sical training, and his work is pervaded by the pre- 
sence of a shining and disciplined intellect, and the 
rare mastery of a large and skilful argumentative 
grasp. He has seen such a work to be above all 
that was needed by his country’s theology, and ad- 
dressed himself to it in the spirit of grave earnest- 
ness, and patient thoughtfulness beseeming it.— 
British Quarterly Review. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
By Ek. W. Hengstenberg, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

he name of Hengstenberg guarantees the sound 
scholarship and critical acuteness with which it 
stands connected. In the departments of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, no man in modern times has done 
so much for orthodox Christianity; his defence of 
the Pentateuch, and his expositions of other books 
of the Old Testament, place him at the very head of 
Biblical scholars.—Untled Presbyterian Magazine. 


Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and 
the Integrity of Zechariah. By E. W. Hengsten- 
berg, D. D. Translated by the Rev. B. R. Pratten. 
And a Dissertation on the History and Prophecies 
of Balaam, by the same author. Translated by J. 
E. Ryland. 8vo. 

It stands foremost. A learned work, and 
more full and rich than even his ‘* Christology.”— 
Tholuck. 


A System of Christian Doctrine. By C.J. Nitzsch, 
- D. Translated by Rev. R. Montgomery, M. A. 

vo. 

A master in theological learning and thought.— 
Archdeacon Hare. 

The production ofa profoundly learned man, of 
vast powers of mind—his delineation of the Chris- 
tian life possesses the rare merit of being more prac- 
ticable and full, more minute and extensive, more 
clear, accurate, and fresh, than is almost ever 
heard in the most popular enforcement of the euB- 
ject from the pulpits of this country.—Free Church 
Magazine. 

Imported and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 

Xr Books imported to order at the lowest rates. 

feb 3—3t 


ULPIT SPECTACLES, THERMOMETERS, &c. 

—Spectacles mounted in gold, silver, and elas- 

tic steel frames of every description. Pantoscopic, 

or Pulpit Spectacles, a very convenient style for 

clergymen and public speakers. Microscopes, Spy 

Glasses, Thermometers, Mathematical Drawing In- 

struments, Stereoscopes, Magic Lanterns, Barome- 

ters, Efectrical Machines, Air Pumps, Platina Points 

for Lightning Rods, &c. . 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796, by John McAllister, Sr.) 

At their New Store, 194 Chestnut street, 

Opposite Masonic Hal), Philadelphia. 


Our Pamphlet Catalogue of Optical, Mathe- 
matical, and Philosophical Instruments, with prices 
affixed, illustrated with upwards of one hundred and 
fifty engravings, is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. This Catalogue we furnish 
gratis on application, and mail to all parts of the 
United States and the Canadas, free of charge. 

feb 3—3t 


H°*% TO GET GOOD DOMESTICS.—Apply at 

the Office of the American and Foreign Emi- 
-grant’s Protective and Employment Society, No. 13 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, where none 


will be found but those whose character has been 
ascertained by direct correspondence with their pre- 
vious employers. 

Farm and other Jabourers, mechanics, children to 
bind out, female domestics newly arrived, can be 
obtained at the Society’s lower office, No 27, Green- 
wich street, New York. D. N. THOMPSON, 

feb 3—4t General Agent. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY.—Concordance of the Holy Scrip- 
= Cruden condensed. pp. 561, octavo. Price 


Notes and Instructions, and Maps. Prepared by 
Justin Edwards, D. D. 70 cents; or 90 cents gilt. 
This book should be in the possession of every fam- 
ily, and every Sabbath-school teacher. 

Atonement and Justification. By Rev. Andrew 
Fuller. . 396. Price 50 cents, or 70 gilt. 

Life of Rev. Jeremiah and Moses Halleck, la- 
bourers in the work of God about the year 1800. 
Price 50 cents, or 70 gilt. 

Romaine’s Life of Faith. 15 cents, or 25 gilt. 

The Illustrated Bible Primer. This book com- 
prises the Pentateuch, and presents the historical 
facts and points of instruction adapted to the young. 
pp- 180, large 18mo; 25 cents. 

With other issues of the Society, comprising up- 
wards of two hundred volumes, in fine paper, print- 
ing, and binding; many of those for the young be- 
ing beautifully illustrated. No works in the Eng- 
lish language are better adapted for circulation in 
families, or for District or Sunday-school libraries, 
while the very low prices at which they are sold, 
place them within the means of all classes of the 
community, 

For sale at the DEPOSITORY, 
feb 3—3t No. 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—Company’s Bui_pina, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1854, $1,083,286.96.—The eminent 
success which bas resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derarruent, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monwpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Steruen R. Caawrorp, Presi 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Imiay, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
Xr In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations; §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
of tone. The present Proprietors have recentl 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Belle, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the riast 
premium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
per, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
Hammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


feb 25—ly* 


The Family Testament and Psalms. With brief 


| 


or Female Seminaries, ond 


goes plan to the “ Academy Vocalist,’’ first pub- 
neral acceptance in the insti- 
tutions and cla for which ie wee designed, than 
any similar work. The Musical Album is intended 
as a complete vocal text-book for higher schools 
and academies. The Elementary Instructions, Ex- 
ercises, Solfeggios, and Rounds; together with the 
HY us, Anthems, and Chants, are taken, by per- 
ion, from ‘‘ The Hallelujah,’* Mr, Leweht 
eon’s new work, which, ia the few. menthe since its 
publication, more popular, and had 
mrore extensive sale, than any r musi¢e book ever 
published in America. They form, undoubted] 
the most complete, progressive, and phil hicat 
course of elementary musica! instruction whie h ‘this 
distinguished sethor has yet issued. 

The Masical Album also contains a large number 
and variety of secular music, consisting of Sange.ter 
one, two, and three parts, Glees, Rounds, Dueits, 
Trios, &c., selected from the best authors, or origi- 
nal. No pieces which are included in the Academy 
Vocalist are included in the * Musica! Albam ;” the 
intention being to furnish an entirely new work. It 
ia believed (hat, in its department, it will prove the 
moat useful and attractive book yet published. Re- 
tail price, 62} cents, on receipt of which we will 
cont acopy by mail, post-paid, to any address de- 
sired. 

In press, and will be ready in a few weeks, The 
Young Shawm; a new Juvenile Music Book, by 
Wa. B. Bradbary. Price 38 cents. * 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

jan 27—3teow 23 Park Row, New York, 


igo MUSIC.—Mr. Holloway, Leader and 
Teacher of Vocal Music, proposes to open a 
class for Ladies and Misses, on Saturday after- 
noons, at four o’clock, commencing February 17th, 
in the Lecture-room of the church in Spruce street, 
south side, above Third, Philadelphia. Twenty 
lessons in the class, and four private lessons in 
yey will constitute the course. Teams—Three 
ollars. See Circular, which may be obtained at 
the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred Martien, 
Chestnut street, above Sixth; Board of Publication 
otlice, Chestnut street, above Eighth; or American 
Sunday-school Union, Chestnut street above 1ith. 
feb 3—5t* 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Maasachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate —— and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in . 
constant succession for several months. e very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m* 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x" Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 1855, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, &. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $28. 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
nse at the commencement and close of each 


erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 

dec 9—13t Principal. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartaville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev, J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 

SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 

Teams——$250 = annum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 

For ge or further information, address 

ev. THOMAS W. CATTELL ; 
Rev. WM.C.CATTELL, Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1655. 
Teams—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $25. 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Esq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charles Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeil], Secretary American Bible Socie- 
ty, New York. Geo. McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. jan 6—12t 


RINCIPAL OF A PRESBYTERIAL ACA- 
DEMY WANTED.—A married man, whose 
wife could teach and act as Principal of the Female 
Department; or a man who could bring with him 
one or two competent female teachers, preferred. 
The Institution is located in a village of bees thou- 
sand inhabitants, in a very healthy region, and has 
been in successful operation three years. The po- 
sition will secure a field of labour promising very 
great usefulness for one qualified forthe work. Ad- 
dress, immediately, giving full particulars as to ex- 
perience, references, &c. 
Rev. W. W. McNAIR, 
jan 20—4t* Portage City, Wisconsin. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samver Mixer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys ———- for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 
per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
a with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 
References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—t 
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